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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 
About Swimming, Tennis, Badminton and Camping? 


BADMINTON BY 
J. FRANK DEVLIN 


WHAT IS THE RIGHT WAY TO KICK IN SWIMMING 
THE CRAWL? In swimming, your legs are 
important in propelling your body forward 
through the water. An incorrect kick will re- 
tard, rather than assist your speed. 


WHAT IS THE CORRECT POSITION FOR THE FEET 


IN STARTING A TENNIS FOREHAND STROKE? 
Your stance is your stroking and striking 

sition —the very foundation of your game. Be 
sure you are not lacking in this fundamental. 


Written by Don Budge 


FRANK LEAHY, Director of the 


Keds Sports Dept. has secured 


famous sports authorities to 


- bring you the answers. 


HOW DO YOU GRIP A BADMINTON RACKET? 
The correct grip and stance are the founda- 
tion of Pa game. Learn these fundamentals 
first and you will be a winning player sooper. 
Written by J. Frank Devlin 


HOW DO YOU PLAY “TRAVELING” TABLE TENNIS? 
It’s a swell game for six or more players and 
there’s ‘plenty of action. The more players, 
the merrier, 


Kéds the Shot of Champions 


Rockefeller Center « 





™ TENNIS BY 
DON BUDGE 


HOW DO YOU MAKE A “HORSE-COLLAR-PACK” 
FOR YOUR CAMPING TRIP? A horse-collar-pack 
is the easiest way to carry your camping dufile 
when you expect to be out overnight and are 
carrying blankets. It gives you a balanced load. 


Go to your nearest Keds dealer today for 
your free copy. If he is unable to help you 
obtain this Bulletin — write to Frank Leahy 
at the address below. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « 


New York 
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«e+ * THE MARCH OF EVENTS »******>) 


(rimea Drive Opens 
The Show in Russia 


The spring campaign in Russia 
opened with a Nazi drive on the 
Kerch Peninsula in the Crimea. (See 
circled areas on front-cover map.) 
The Russians admitted that “numeri- 
cally superior forces” had driven 
them back. 

But the Red Army countered by 
launching an offensive of its own 
against Kharkov. It was “on a far 
larger scale” than the Nazi drive, 
Moscow said. Kharkov is the center 
of a great web of German commu- 
nications. Its loss would disrupt the 
whole Nazi communications system 
in the south of Russia. In the long 
run, this might prove to be more 
important than German offen- 
sive in the Crimea. The Russians 
also drove against the German siege 
lines around Leningrad. 

The growing unity of the Allied 
effort was shown in Kharkov bat- 
tle. American and British tanks led 
the Russian infan into action, 
while American and British planes 
zoomed over the battlefield. 

“Whose offensive is it?” Military 
experts asked this question, as the 
Germans pushed ahead in the Cri- 
mea and the Russians were advanc- 
ing on Kharkov and Leningrad. The 
Crimean drive was probably not the 
start of Hitler's much - heralded 
spring offensive. Experts saw it as 
only a pr action. 

The Kerch Peninsula is only a 
side door to the Caucasus. In_places 


_ it is only twenty miles wide. A ma- 


jor offensive could be devel- 
oped on such a narrow front. The 
big push would be more likely to 
come from around Rostov. 

Sea and mountains the Cau- 
casus, If the Germans should capture 
Kerch, would still be a long 
way from the oil fields of the 
Caucasus. 

The ‘first obstacle in their way 
would be the Strait of Kerch. This 
is only four miles wide at one point. 


‘ second formidable obstacle. 





Bridge of Ships 


SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


Wide World 


Stretching to the horizon, convoy of cargo ships heads 
toward Evrope. Convoy changes course frequently to 
baffle U-boats. Left is warship escort to merchantmen. 





But the shore on the other side is 
badly cut up by lakes and marshes. 
The invaders would have to go ten 
miles across the Taman Peninsula 
before they even reached a road. 

And at the other end of the Taman 
Peninsula they would strike the foot- 
hills of the Caucasus Mountains, the 
The 
peaks of this range reach 9,000 feet 
at some points. 

Oil is the prize. On the other side 
of the Caucasus Mountains lie Rus- 
sia’s rich oil wells. 

No one knows just how badly Hit- 
ler needs oil. A prominent Russian 
communist wrote recently that the 
Nazis were rapidly running out of 
fuel and lubricating oil. Many Ger- 
man tanks captured by the Russians, 
he said, had bees using olive oil as 
a lubricant. 





Discussion question: What effects 
may the spring campaign in Russia 
have on the war's ultimate outcome? 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page -~: x 





Higher Pay Voted 
For Army and Navy 


American soldiers and sailors are 
going to have their pay raised. Both 
houses of Congress have passed bills 
ne for an increase. But they 
disagreed on the amount, so the final 
figures will have to be set in con- 
ference. Present minimum pay is $21 
a month. The House voted to raise 
this to $50, the Senate made it $42. 

Both measures provide pay in- 
creases for all noncommissioned offi- 
cers in both branches of the service 
and for second lieutenants and en- 
signs. Other commissioned officers 
will receive increased allowances for 
rent and rations. 





Discussion question: What effect 
might higher pay for soldiers and 
sailors have on the movement to 
control inflation? 
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‘Rubber Cow 


Photo by U. 8. Marine Corps 


At Marine Corps school, Parris Island, $. C., men learn to fly 
barrage balloons. “Rubber cows,” now used on Northwest Coast, 
snare enemy planes, or force them up, spoiling bomber’s aim. 





Laval Blocked Out 
Of Western World 


Pierre Laval may control the gov- 
ernment of Vichy France, but the 
United States is going to see that he 
keeps hands off French colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere. That is the 
meaning of the negotiations which 
have been going on between Amer- 
ican officials and Admiral Georges 
Robert, High Commissioner of French 
Caribbean colonies (Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, French Guiana). 

What is our stake in these colo- 
nies? These French possessions are 
in the middle of our vital Caribbean 
defense zone. We must keep the Axis 
out of these areas at all costs. Nor 
do we want the Axis to get its hands 
on French warships and planes now 
on the islands. These include the air- 
craft carrier Béarn and the cruiser 
Emile Bertin at Martinique, the 
cruiser Jeanne d Arc at Guadeloupe, 
and about a hundred weather-dam- 
aged fighter planes. 

What are we doing about it? Some 
months ago, the United States made 
a deal with the Vichy government. 
We agreed to leave the French Ca- 
ribbean colonies alone if Vichy 
would guarantee to keep the Ger- 
mans out of them. 

But that was before Laval came 
back. Our government does not trust 





him as it ‘does Marshal Pétain. We 
are working now for a private deal 
with Admiral Robert, in which 
Vichy would be ignored. 

The French Empire shrinks. If Ad- 
miral Robert accepts the American 
proposals he will probably be re- 
moved from his post by Laval. He 
will then have to fall back on the 
United States for protection. If he 
refuses to deal, it may be necessary 
for us to take over the colonies. In 
either case, Vichy would lose its 
Caribbean possessions. Another 
piece would have been sliced off the 
French Empire. 

Little is left of that once great em- 
pire. The British and Free French 
occupied Syria in May, 1941, and 
later made it independent. Indo- 
China is controlled by the Japanese. 
General de Gaulle holds French 
Equatorial Africa, the French islands 
in the Pacific, the little islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon off the coast of 
Canada, and small French posses- 
sions in India. The British have 
recently taken over Madagascar, and 
American troops are in New Cale- 
donia. French Somaliland and 
French islands in the Indian Ocean 
are almost completely isolated from 
Vichy. Only North and West Africa 
remain under Vichy control. 


Discussion question: How is our 
policy toward France changing as a 
result of Laval’s return to power? 


4 Scholastic 


Gasoline Is Added 
To the Ration List 


Gasoline rationing has begun for 
nine million motorists in seventeen 
eastern states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Washington and Oregon. Car 
owners have been graded according 
to the uses to which their cars are 
put. Those whose automobiles are in 
“essential use” have X cards, which 
entitle them to unlimited gasoline. 
At the other end of the e is the 
A card, good for three gallons a 
week, issued to motorists who use 
their cars only for pleasure driving. 

Why is gas being rationed? There 
is more than enough petroleum in 
the country to meet all requirements. 
But the oil fields are in the West. 
Ninety-five per cent of the gasoline 
used on the eastern seaboard comes 
there in tankers, and we are des- 
perately short of tankers. 

Will other products be rationed? 
That seems certain. Some officials 
say that by the end of this year prac- 
tically every important article used 
by consumers will be rationed or 
controlled in some way. The Office 
of Price Administration has already 
drawn up blueprints for the ration- 
ing of scores of items, includin 
wearing apparel, foodstuffs an 
household supplies. 

Discussion question: What effect 
will rationing of gasoline have on 


the social habits of a nation whose 
life is geared to the automobile? 
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Churchill Speech 
Shows Confidence 


Britain is moving “through many 
reverses and defeats to complete and 
final victory.” That was Prime Min- 
ister Churchill's report to his —_ 
on the second anniversary of his ac- 
cession to office. The speech as a 
whole was the most optimistic that 
Mr. Churchill has made since the 
spring of 1940. 

The speech contained one ominous 
note. The Prime Minister warned the 
Nazis not to use poison gas. If they 
did, he said, “we will use our great 
and growing air superiority in the 
west to carry gas warfare on the 
largest scale far and wide against 
military objectives in Germany.” 

Speech for home and foreign con- 
sumption. Everyone in England ad- 
mits that the Prime Minister is a 
great war leader. But many people 
charge that he sometimes keeps me- 
diocre people in important jobs 
because of their political connec- 
tions. And they do not think he has 
done enough to speed up production, 
and to equalize the sacrifices being 
asked of the British people. 

This feeling.has been reflected in 
several recent elections in which in- 
dependent candidates for Parlia- 
ment defeated administration men. 
Mr. Churchill was telling his critics, 
in this speech, that the tide of war 
had turned toward victory as a result 
of his policies. 

To the Russians, the Prime Min- 
ister sent a message of praise and 
encouragement. His words to the 
German people were bitter and full 
of threats. They were meant to shake 
their faith in the Nazi leaders. 

The threat of gas. Mr. Churchill's 
warning about gas was caused by 
reports that the Germans have been 
using this kind of warfare against the 
Russians. The first use of gas in mod- 
ern warfare was made by the Ger- 
mans at Ypres in April, 1915. 

After World War I, most of the 
Great Powers signed an agreement 
not to use gas again. On the whole 
they have lived up to it, although the 
Italians employed gas against the 
Ethiopians, and the Japanese used it 
at least once in China. 





Discussion question: How can Mr. 
Churchill's speech be considered an 
example of “political warfare”? 











Peep Afloat 


Photo by W. Eugene Smith from Black Star, by permission of Colliers 
Floating a peep, quvarter-ton bantam truck, is what soldiers 
of 9th Div., Fort Bragg, N. C., are doing. Peep is driven onto 
large tarpaulin, which is wrapped around peep, enabling it 


to float, then it takes to water like a duck. Crew paddles it. 





Name for the War 


Thousands of students have sent in 
names for the war. We extend con- 
gratulations to all of you for your orig- 
inality and resourcefulness. best of 
these names are being forwarded to 
President Roosevelt, with names of stu- 
dents who sent them. 

War for Freedom won the most votes 
from Scholastic readers. Second in pop- 
ularity was War tor Democracy, with 
Fight for Freedom coming third. 

Other names most frequently men- 
tioned were, in the following order: 

War of the Nations, Allied-Axis War, 
Liberty War, Victory War, War Against 
the Axis, War for Peace, Machine War, 
and The People’s War. 

















Rube Goldberg in N. Y. Sun 


Another Who's Asking Too Much 
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Malta Still Stands 
Against Axis Fury 


The battered Mediterranean island 
of Malta has received a new gover- 
nor. Lieut. General Sir William 
George Sheddon Dobbie, 63-year-old 
veteran of 2,300 Axis bombings, is 
going home to rest. His place is 
being taken by General the Viscount 
Gort, former Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. The new governor ar- 
rived in the midst of an air attack. 
Bombs were falling as he was sworn 
in by a chief justice whose hand was 
bleeding from a wound. 

A rock of strength. Malta's area is 
only about 120 square miles. It is less 
than 60 miles from Italian air bases 
in Sicily, while the nearest British 
bases are 1,000 miles away. 

The Italians boasted, when they 
entered the war, that they would 
capture Malta in a couple of weeks. 
Day after day Axis fury has been 
poured on this small piece of land. 

But the British flag still flies over 
Malta’s rocky galleries and caverns. 
And from Maltese air bases and har- 
bors British bombers and small sur- 
face craft sally forth to cut at Axis 
supply lines from Italy to Libya. 





Discussion question: What part 
does Malta play in the strategy of 
the Mediterranean? 


More March of Events on page 7 => 
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« « [The BASES of a LASTING PEACE 


hard to make peace as to make 

war. If this seems like an exagger- 
ation, it is one that would appear to 
be justified by the experience of the 
first World War. We all recognize, 
now, that the roots of the present 
conflict go back to the first War and 
to the peace that followed. Unless 
the peace which is established after 
this war is a just and a sound one, 
there is little prospect that it will be 
a lasting one. 

For this, assuredly, is what all 
men, everywhere, want—a lasting 
peace. Yet we must hasten to add 
that men do not want a peace at any 
price. Had it been merely peace that 
was so precious, neither England nor 
the Unitea States would have re- 
sisted the German and _ |apanese 
might, for there is no doubt that 
peace—-of a sort—could have been 
purchased at any time by compli- 
ance with the will of the Axis pow 
ers. No, men want peace, but even 
more than peace they want freedom 
and justice. And we may be sure that 
this hope for freedom and justice is 
une that animates the souls of many 
Germans and Italians and Finns, as 
well as of the French and English 
and American and Russian peoples 


[’ IS a commonplace ‘that it is as 


Justice, Not Vengeance 


So the first element of a lasting 
peace is justice. This means that 
when we come to make the peace, 
after this war has been won we must 
Lanish trom our minds and hearts 
any thought of vengeance. This does 
not, of course, rule out punishment; 
justice itself employs punishment tor 
wrong-dvers. But though individuals 
may have to be punished, no nation, 
no people, should be punished as a 
whole. 

It is all very well to say that the 
peace must be a just peace but that 
does not, in itself. get us very tar 
What is a just peace? Who is to de- 
termine the requirements ot justice 
and on what basis? 


This brings us at once to the sec- 
ond essential. There must be some- 
where some authority to make and 
enforce such a peace. There must, 
in other words, be a law behind the 
peace, and there must be machinery 





The Peace Must Be Founded on Justice, Not Revenge, 
And It Must Be Enforced by a World Organization 


By Henry Steele Commager 


tor law enforcement. This 1s as true 
in the international field as in the 
national or the local field. 

The second essential of a lasting 
peace, then, is a body or — 
authorized to determine the nature 
of the peace, to establish laws to ad- 
minister it, and to entorce it. What 
this body or organization is to be it 
is impossible to say now. It may be 
a revived League of Nations—one 
with more authority and prestige 
than the last one. It may be a series 
of leagues or associations—one for 


the English-speaking peoples, one 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louls-Post Dispatch 
Not for Tomorrow’s Peace Table 


tor Continental Europe, one tor the 
Western Hemisphere, one tor Rus- 
sia, the Balkans and the East. Only 
time and experience can discover 
what kind of organization is the most 
satisfactory. But we have already 
sufficient experience to know that 
some kind of organization is neces- 
sary, and to know that whatever or- 
ganizations are established must 
have power. 

So the third essential basis tor a 
lasting peace is force. This may seem 
a contradiction in terms, yet all of 
us know that the local police de- 
partment safeguards and does not 
threaten the peace of a community. 
If there are to be international or- 


ganizations determining justice in 
disputes, these organizations must 
have force behind them—force with 
which to back up their decisions. 
Again, experienve must determine 
what is to be the nature of that force. 

It may be, and probably will be, 
military. But we must remember that 
armies and navies and airplanes are 
not the only instruments of force. 
There are economic weapons—the 
boycott, for example. There are po- 
litical weapons—exclusion from the 
community of nations And there is 
- opinion, not always effective, 

ut not to be entirely ignored. 

Now it is clear that if ce is 
made on the principle justice 
rather than of revenge, if permanent 
bodies are set up to arrange the de- 
tails of this peace and to settle dis- 
putes as they arise, and if these 
bodies are backed by force—if all 
these things are to be brought about, 
chen the United States must play a 
prominent. if not a dominant. role 
in maintaining the peace 


The Burden of the United States 


Not unly wil) we emerge trom this 
war the must powertu) aation on the 
om. but we wil) emerge tar freer 

om the er tanylements and animosi- 
ties of Old World relations than any 
other nation. Not only this. but it is 
equally clear that in any interna- 
tional organization the United 
States will necessarily occupy a cen- 
tral position. We must play an im- 
portant role in a world organization 
We must play the dominant role in 
any organization of the Western 
Hemisphere. And we must play a 
dominant role im any organization of 
English-speaking peoples. The re- 
Sagem | of the United States for 
the establishment and maintenance 
of a lasting peace ts a heavy one. 

Nor 1s it a responsibility that we 
should try to escape. Once betore, in 
1919, the United States turned away 
from collective respousibility. when 


we refused to enter the League of © 


Nations. Almost everyone, now, 
recognizes tha our retusa! to assume 
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that responsibility was a disastrous 
mistake. After this war we cannot 


make that mistake even if we should 


wish to. For we are already too thor- | 


oughly bound up in events through- 
out the world to extricate ourselves 
from them. 

We are bound up in the Far East, 
where we have responsibilities to the 
Philippines, to China, and to Aus- 
tralia which we simply cannot evade. 
We are bound up in Europe, where 
we have ceeantanine. date , to 
the Yugoslavs, as well as to England 
and Russia and France, which we 
cannot escape. Our own interest and 
our own safety will d, too, on 
the maintenance of a lasting , 
For if ever we thought to take refuge 
in isolation, that illusion is now gone 
forever. Modern warfare has proved 
that there is no such thing as isola- 
tion, no such thing as safety or se- 
curity, even within the boundaries of 
our own country. 


Responsibilities of Next Generation 


All of these things are very broad 
generalizations Clearly it is impos 
sible to do more now than to gener- 
alize. Yet it is well to k these 
general principles in mind, for it 1s 
entirely probable that the same ele- 
ments t counseled isolation in 
1920 and throughout the 1930's will 
once more advance their arguments. 
And so great is the power of wishtul 
t' ‘nking, that many Americans may 
once again be deluded into imagin 
ing that, once this war is over, we 
can withdraw ourselves from further 
interest in world affairs. 

Let us not, when that time comes. 
listen to the advice of those who 
have been so terribly wrong in the 
past Let us keep in mind that if the 
next generation is to avoid a repet 
tion of the wars that all but de- 
stroyed vur civilization, it must be 
willing to assume responsibilities. It 
inust approach those respousibilities 
with an open and a tolerant mind; 
it must assume them boldly and in- 
telligently; it must discharge them 
faithfully 
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Acme 


Major General Lewis H. Brereton, second from left, head of U. S. air force in 
India, with his aide, Maj. Lovis Hobbs, left, and pilot and co-pilot of plane 
at hidden U. S. base in India from which raiders take off. Friends affection- 
ately call General Brereton “Looy, dot dope,” say he is dopey like a tiger. 





U-boats Operating 
In the St. Lawrence 


Two ships have been sunk by Ger- 
man subs in the St. Lawrence River 
This is the farthest from home at 
which U-boats have operated. 

Was this the start of a new Ger- 
man offensive against North Atlantic 
supply routes, Americans and Cana- 
dians wondered? The U-boats have 
not been very active in the North 
Atlantic lately as the convoy system 
to Russia and Britain has been tight. 
ened. up. They have been concen- 
trating instead on the Caribbean. 

Nazis have long-range raiders. 
Germany is now using submarines 
with a cruising range of 15,000 miles, 
capable of two-month cruises. 

-With our Navy busy in all the 
Seven Seas, it is difficult for us to set 
up an airtight defense against sub- 
marines. But officials said that we 
would soon have new anti-subma 
rine weapons. 

Battle uf the shipyards. Two armed 
vessels are now being put into service 
every day. But transportation of mu- 
nitions from our factories to the bat- 
tlefields of the world is stil] our main 


war problem 

Discussion question. What part 
does rtation, both inland and 
oceanic, play in our war effort? 








The Japanese Navy 
Licks Its Wounds 


The Japanese had been turned 
back in the Coral Sea. But the Amer- 
ican victory was incomplete. Al- 
though the forces engaged on both 
sides were large. they were not the 
main fleets. 

What next? The Japanese did not 
accomplish their mission, whatever 
it may have been. It seemed certain 
that they would try again as soon as 
they had gathered their shattered 
forces together and reinforced them. 

Lessons of the battle. It was re- 
ported that there would be changes 
in the organization of the Navy De- 
partment, in our ship-construction 
program, and in our naval tactics. 
More emphasis would probably be 

laced on aircraft carriers, less on 

ttleships. 

On other Pacific fronts. There was 
much activity in the air over the 
Pacific, but large-scale fighting was 
confined to Burma. Beaten British 
troops were fighting their way 
toward India. On the Burma Road, 
Chinese armies were putting up a 
fierce resistance, but the Japanese 
were stil] inching onward. 


Discussion question: What has this 
war taught us about the relative 
strength of sea and air power? 
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® -STODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST}: 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


"WHAT SO PROUDLY WE HAILED” Yer ee wien, os Srna me pronered ta 
do thhamtiainetawane the. flag and the country it represents. 
its ippling in ze wi ’ : +s 
scheditlesaie...¥ Senator Charles Sumner (1867). PP ew 3 Aaheg say ae ) 
HIS year, as in the past, the week of June 8-14 has been before, our flag has a universal meaning — giving 
set aside as National Flag Week. But, this year the _to millions of people in Europe and Asia whose liberi 
exercises in honor of the flag mean much more to us. This 


YOUR FIRE 
i, YOU SEE THE 
MITES OF THEIR 
eves! 


Ccuatldde Z [> > ae : ‘ rT argue 
; 1777 qualifi 
RESOLVED “THAT THE-IS UNITED STATES BE 
STRIPES, RED AND WHITE, THAT THE UNION 6 
REPUBLIC FOR WHICH IT STANDS; 13 STARS, WHITE IN A BLUE FIELO, REPRES 
AT 4 HE ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE, WITH ING A NEW CONSTELLATION.” ACCORDING % 
PATRIOTS USED A VARIETY OF HOME — LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR AUL” 4 \ LEGEND, MRS. BETSY ROSS MADE THEFLM 
MADE FLAGS. AT LEXINGTON AND BUNKER 
HILL THE MINUTE-~MEN FOUGHT UNDER 





DURING THE WAR OF i812 A BRITISH ATTACK ON FORT MSHENRY 
IN THE HARBOR OF BALTIMORE WAS BEATEN OFF. THE SIGHT OF 
OLD GLORY, STILL WAVING DEFIANTLY FROM THE FORT, INSPIRED 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY TO WRITE THE HYMN WHICH BECAME OUR 
NATIONAL ANTHEM, THEN THE FLAG HAD [5 STARS AND [5 STRIPES, 
VERMONT AND KENTUCKY HAVING BEEN ADMITTED TO THE UNION. 


THE FIRST TIME, 
Boys, THE STARS 
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House of Representatives (435 mem- 
bers to serve for two years), and one- 
third of the Senate (32 members, who 
serve for six-year terms). In addition, 
two other Senators will be elected to 
vacancies caused by death. 

Besides the election of members to 
Congress, 34 states will elect Gov- 
ernors, and cities and counties will 
choose new officials. 
Meanwhile, the states are busy hold- 
ing primary elections to nominate 
party candidates for the main contest 
at the polls on November 3. (See map 
on this page.) No matter who wins in 
November, this election will ave one 


fill 
also 


war. E candidate for Congress will 
argue that his record shows him better 
qualified than his opponent, to aid the 
war effort. y, 

The Republicans believe that anger 
over New Deal non-war spending, la- 
bor policies, and the defeats in Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and the Southwest Pa- 
cific, will cause voters to turn against 
the “ins"—the Democrats in Congress. 
Furthermore, the Democrats’ best vote- 
getter — Mr. Roosevelt — is not running 
this year. In 1938, the last time there 
was an election when the President was 
not a candidate, the Republicans gained 
80 seats in the House. 
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No President Will Be Chosen 
This Year, But the Course of 
War and Peace Is at Stake 


The line-up in the House is now 261 
Democrats, 165 Republicans, one 
Farmer-Laborite, three Progressives, 
one American Labor, and one Inde- 
pendent Democrat, with three vacan- 
cies. The Republicans hope to gain a 
majority in House by winning 51 
new seats. Since the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Senate is large, and only 
‘34 seats are being contested, the Re- 
publicans have no chance of gaining 
control of the Senate in this election. 

The Democrats accuse the Republi- 
cans of following an isolationist — 
off world affairs’—line for many years. 
After World War I, Republican isola- 
tionists refused to work with Britain 
and France, and doomed all peace ef- 
forts to failure. 


ELECTION MAP FOR 1942, GIVING OFFICIALS TO BE ELECTED AND DATES OF PRIMARIES 
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Democrats point out that even after 
war began in 1939, the Republicans 
insisted that “Europe's affairs are none 
of our business.” They say the record 
shows that on five vital defense meas- 
ures a Republican majority voted 
against these laws. 

The five measures were: repeal of the 
arms embargo section of the Neutrality 
Act, to permit Britain and France to 
buy war supplies from the United 
States; the Lend-Lease law giving 
much-needed financial and materi 
aid to Britain; the time draft to 
build up our armed forces; extension 
of the draftees’ service beyond one 
year; and final revision of the Neutral- 
ity Act to arm U. S. merchant ships and 
let them sail into war zones with sup- 
plies for Britain and Russia. 

Edward J. Flynn, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman, declared in February 
that voters should defeat Republican 
candidates for Congress because the 
Republican party had fought the Presi- 
dent's pre-war policies. “I think we will 
all agree,” he said, “that ‘vast confusion 
would inevitably result if we had a 
President of one and a House of 
Representatives of the opposition party 
while we are carrying on the worst war 
in history.” 

President Roosevelt quickly toned 
down Mr. Flynn’s statement. He said 
he would appreciate the defeat in the 
primaries and general election of any 
candidate — Democrat or Republican — 


who had failed to back the war effort. 
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Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


Bright Spot in a Gloomy World 


Wendell L. Willkie, Republican can- 
didate for the presidency in 1940, also 
wants voters to elect members of Con- 

ess who will help win the war and 
fhe peace, too. He thinks the peace can 
be won only if Republicans and Demo- 
crats forget about isolationism and join 
other nations to preserve world peace. 

The Willkie point of view was ac- 
cepted by the Republican National 
Committee at a recent meeting in Chi- 


cago.... 

What have been the results so far in 
the primary election? Are the voters 
turning against Congressmen with isola- 
tionist voting records up to Pearl Har- 
bor? 

Supporters.of the President said the 
defeat of Senator Bulow (Democrat of 
South Dakota), and Representative 
Schulte (Democrat of mY was 
due to their isolationist voting records. 
Republican leaders, and others, replied 
that isolationism was not the real issue 
in those two instances. They pointed 
out that Senator Bulow had frequently 
refused to follow Democratic party 
leadership in voting on other laws. 
Therefore, they added, Democratic 
leaders were “out to get” Senator Bu- 
low because he was not a loyal party 


man. 

Republicans also cited further that 
Governor Bushfield, accused of being 
an isolationist, won the Republican Sen- 
atorial nomination in South Dakota by 
a larger margin than that of Tom Berry, 
who defeated Senator Bulow in the 
Democratic primary. In addition, Sena- 
tor Brooks and Representative Day of 
Illinois, who were isolationists before 
Pearl Harbor, were renominated by the 
Republicans. Among the six Repre- 
sentatives in Indiana, who were o 
pone in the Democratic and Repub- 
ican primaries, only one— Represent- 
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ative Schulte—was defeated. All of 
these examples are cited by Democrats 
and Republicans who don’t believe the 
voters are answering the Roosevelt- 
Willkie appeal for the defeat of isola- 
tionists. 

There is, however, one point that has 
been brought out strongly by the pri- 
maries. The voters ap to be too 
occupied with war work to show much 
interest in politics. The primary vote in 
Illinois was the lowest in 12 years. The 
vote in other states has been 25 per 
cent or more below 1940. 

Yet the failure of voters to take an 
interest in the primaries can weaken 
the machinery of democratic govern- 
ment and hurt our war effort. 

The primary is a preliminary election 
to nominate candidates for na- 
tional, state, and local offices. Only the 
enrolled voters of the party concerned 
are supposed to choose its candidates 
at the primary election. Some states, 
rimaries, in 
which the voter can vote for whichever 
party he chooses. 


Importance of Primaries 


Critics of the “open” primary say it 
permits Republicans, or Democrats, to 
vote in the rival party’s primary in order 
to nominate a weak candidate for the 
general election in November. Other 
states hold “closed” primaries to keep 
Republicans or Democrats from voting 
in each other’s primary elections. 

The primaries were supposed to give 
the individual voter 2 control a 
the political parties. For many years, 
county, state, and national conventions 
had nominated party candidates. Voters 
said these conventions were run by 
political “bosses” who “pulled strings” 
and directed these meetings like pup- 
pet shows. Beginning in 1903 with Wis- 
consin, state, county, and city primaries 
were introduced to make the selection 
of candidates more democratic. 

Under the primary law any voter 
who is ualified for office may become 
a pat by securing the signatures 
of a required number of voters to a 
petition. Ther the party primaries let 
the voters take their pick among the 
candidates for the office. The general 
election in November determines which 

candidate will be elected. 

primaries give the voter a chance 
to select candidates —if he takes the 
trouble to vote for them. Too often, 
however, voters fail to take an interest 
in the primaries. So it is for a 
“boss” to rally enough loyal party 
workers to get his own candidates nomi- 
nated. Then, when the general elec- 
tion comes, none of the parties may 
have candidates that suit the voters. 
But he is forced to make a choice 
among unsatisfactory candidates. 
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World price of silver—35¢ an oz. 
Treasury must pay 71c an ounce for 
domestic silver under present laws. 


| DIDN'T raise my boy to be a 
soldier.” 

This is the refrain now being sung 
by a group of Senators in Washington, 
‘ The “boy” in this song is the white 
metal, silver. The group of Senators 
is known as the “Silver Bloc.” These 
lawmakers come from the silver-pro- 
— of Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, California. 

The “Silver Bloc” is stirred up be- 
cause the U. S. Treasury wants silver to 
join other metals—copper, tin, lead, etc. 
—in the fight against the Axis. 

For years this “Bloc” has worked to 
get more silver used as the basis for 
our paper money, and to raise the price. 
Under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, 
and the Domestic Silver Purchase Law 
of 1939, the Treasury must 71 
cents per ounce for domestic ~ 
can) silver, although the world market 
price of this metal is 35 cents an ounce. 

A few weeks ago, Secretary of the 
Treasury H oguian declared 
that our idle silver should be “drafted” 
for war service. He pointed out that 
silver is strong, and wears well, but can 
be easily shaped into threads or sheets. 

Unfortunately, the silver purchase 
acts make this metal too expensive for 
many war uses. is 12 cents, 
tin ‘aon 50 ale chi domestic 
silver is $10.00 a pound. Some fac- 
tories are using $5.00-a-pound foreign 
silver in place of copper. 

The War Production Board asked the 
Treasury to lend. 40,000 tons of silver 
for use in electrical switch boards. The 
Treasury was willing. But the Defense 
Plant Corporation, the in charge 
of lending the silver, insisted. that users 
of the silver pledge to make payment in 
case it were lost. mq 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
daslly cokd we secld impel Mapcaliver 
purchase acts, rather than try to lease- 
lend our oe around them. ad - 
“Silver Bloc” is grimly sin idn't 
raise my boy to be a soldier 
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by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


x wwe Ke 


longed crisis of 1929-33 
cal for drastic action, and the 
man whv assumed the Presidency 
in March, 1983 did not hesitate to 
take action 

In a series of swee ns Eee 
President Roosevelt first with 
the problem of reliet, then with the 
larger problem of recovery, and 
Snally with the problem of perma- 
nent reform. These are the three 
essential elements of the Roose- 
veltian , and all of them 
were carried thrcugh to success. 

The details of the New Deal are 
sufficiently familiar that we need not 
recount them here. Elaborate pro- 
grams of work relief gave temporary 
support to the unemployed while 
more permanent arrangements such 
as CCC and NRA were being formu- 
lated: 


Solving the Farm Problem 


The tarm problem was temporarily 
solved by establishment of na- 
tional control beg farm surpluses 
and the of subsidies to 
farmers who had ng labored under 
discriminations in the economic sys- 
tem. 

NRA attempted to revive flagging 
industry and to protect laborers 
against sweat-shop conditions. 

TVA inaugurated a far-flung te 
gram of water power development. 
New securities legislation sapaened 
stock market practices. National con- 
trol over gold prevented a dangerous 
deflation. 

Soon other measures were added 
to these—government aid to banks, 
government support to debtors likely 
to lose their homes, government co- 
operation in slum clearance; the 
establishment of a social security 


program to guard against ater 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


ment or old age; tar-reaching 
schemes of conservation and rehabil- 
itation of natural resources; and ad- 
ditional legislation fixing maximum 
hours and minimum wages and out- 
lawing child labor. 

The liberalism underlying these 
reforms and the vast extension of 
national authority over the economy 
of the nation excited alarm and dis- 
tress in the minds of conservatives 
It was common to ak of the 
“Roosevelt Revolution” and there 
were many who predicted the end of 


constitutional government in bend 


United States. 


Evolution, Not Revolution 


Yet perhaps the most impressive 
thing about the New Deal was its 
evolutionary rather than its revolu- 
tionary character. There was very 
little here that had not been antici- 
pated in oa years. All that the 
New Deal did was to speed up the 
processes of reform long under way. 

Thus the conservation program 
went back to Theodore Roosevelt; 
the extension of federal control over 
agriculture to the Wilson adminis- 
tration; the labor legislation to the 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Wilson 


administrations. The water power 


program had been advocated for 
over a decade; the social security 
program had been tried out in many 
states for a number of years. 

The fact is, of course, that the 
normal course of reform legislation 
had been interrupted by the reaction 
of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era. 
The nation had to make up for lost 
time, and that process of making up 
took many people by surprise. and 
came to seem feverish and even 


revolu ; 
If we look. however, to the gov- 
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ernmental experiments abroad—in 
England, Germany, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Australia; or if we 
look to the experiments undertaken 
in many of our more progressive 
states such as Wisconsin, Kansas and 
Oregon, we cau readily see that the 
New Deal merely brought the na- 
tional government in line with gov- 
ernments elsewhere. 

It is nearly a decade, now, since 
the New Deal was inaugurated. 
What is the historical verdict that 
must be pronounced on it? The pop: 

ular verdict is, of course, already in: 
it has been endorsed by substantial 
majorities at every Presidential and 
Congressional election since it was 
first established. 

The histurical verdict too must be 
one of approval. It can be seen, now, 
that without these far-reaching re- 
forms the nation might have sunk 
down into inertia and despair, or 
might have turned to the alternative 
of revolution. In this light the New 
Deal was a highly conservative 
movement—a movement that made 
for the preservation of the capital- 
istic system which was seriously 
threatened by the depression and by 
the spectacle of governmental impo- 


tence. 
A More Vital Democracy 


It can be seen, too, that the New 
Deal reforms have not in any way 
injured either our constitutional 
system or our democracy; that gov- 
ernment of law is stronger today 
than ever before, and that democ- 
racy is more vital and more real to- 
day than at any time for a cen 

It can be seen, finally, that these 
New Deal reforms made possible 
that economic rehabilitation and 
that social and spiritual revival so 
necessary if the country was to face 
successfully the crisis of another 
World War. Under the driving lead- 
ership of Roosevelt the nation had 
set its house in order—and just in the 
nick of time. When the crisis came— 
first in 1989 and finally in December, 
1941—the nation was unified, pros- 
perous, strong, and self-confident. 
That was a very great achievement. 
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© Brazil Works to Aid 
War Effort of U. S. 


>) RAZIL has not declared war on the 
i) Axis. But our largest Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbor is doing all it can, short 
of war, to help us defeat Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 

Foreign Minister Oswaldo Aranha 
said recently that Brazil would resist 
any act of aggression with all its 
strength. President Getulio Vargas de- 
clared in a May Day speech that his 
country had nothing but contempt for 
Axis ,threats 

The President backed his words up 
with actions. He issued a decree extend- 
ing the term of military service/o- all 
conscripts. The effect of this is to quad- 
ruple the size of the Brazilian army, 
already the largest and one of the best 
in Latin America. President Vargas in- 
tends ultimately to raise an army of 
more than a million men to defend 
Brazil’s coastline, which is the nearest 
part of the Western Hemisphere to the 
Old World. The Brazilian air Zorce is 
also being strengthened in several of 
the larger cities along the 4,000-mile 
Atlantic coast 

Stamping out the Fifth Colunm. This 
is a serious problem in Brazil, which 
has a large German, Italian and Japa- 
nese population. German and Italian 
schools have been closed, and Axis or 
ganizations disbanded. All aliens must 
register and their movements are closely 
watched. For two years before the 
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United States entered the war, the 
Brazilian police were. quietly busy col- 
lecting information on suspected Axis 
spies and propagandists. About 200 of 
these suspects have been arrested since 
December 7, and round-ups are contin- 
uing in many cities. 

On the economic front. Brazil and the 
United States are working closely to- 
gether in economic matters. We have 
sent technical experts to Brazil to help 
develop the rubber industry, and to 
find ways of increasing the production 
of essential vegetable oils. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Brazil has always been one ot our 
best friends in Latin America. There are 
two reasons for this: (1) Brazil pro- 
duces chiefly things which we need but 
do not produce ourselves (coffee, rub- 
ber, vegetable oils). This makes it easy 
for the U. S. and Brazil to do business 
together. (2) The people of Brazil are 
easygoing Portuguese. They do not have 
the fiery pride of their Spanish neigh- 
bors, and they are less inclined than 
Argentina, for example, to be jealous of 
the power of the United States. Rela- 
tions between Brazil and the U. S. have 
been closer tHan ever since Getulio Var- 
gas became President. 

His Majesty the President. That was 
the way a political writer described the 
great power the President possesses. 

President Vargas is, in fact, a dic- 
tator, although he dislikes being called 
one. Brazil has no Congress, no political 
parties, no labor organizations. The 
President rules the country as he see fit. 
Any opposition is quickly stamped out. 
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The odd thing is that there is very 
little opposition, except from the ex- 
treme conservatives and the extreme 
radicals. Vargas is a benevolent dictator 
who has done a great deal to build up 
the country and benefit its people. Most 
Brazilians are quite content to let him 
rule as he does. Brazil is certainly not a 
democracy. But the kind of personal 
dictatorship which governs it is an en- 
tirely different thing from the Fascist 
dictatorships of Europe. 

The Vargas dictatorship grew out of 
conditions in Brazil, which is an enor- 
mous country with very few people in 
it. Population centers are so far apart 
that, if left to its own devices, each 
state would act as if it were a separate 
country, without paying much heed to 
the interests of Brazil as a whole. 

Every state formerly had its own fos. 
and set up tariff barriers against prod- 
ucts from the other states. It is difficult 
to make our kind of political democracy 
work in.a country like that. It was, in- 
deed, a virtual breakdown in the Bra- 
zilian copy of our political system which 
enabled Vargas to seize power. 

Steel mills and jungles. Brazil is an 
enormous country, larger than the con- 
tinental U. S., with a population less 
than four times that of New York State. 
It is potentially a land of incredible 
richness, but the greatest problem be- 
fore the Brazilian government is one of 
economic development. 

President Vargas’ economic program 
has two main objectives: to exploit the 
wealth of the Amazon Valley, and to in- 
dustrialize the rest of the country. 


The industrialization process is well 
under way. Factories, many of them 
built with the help of money from the 
United States, are springing up all over 
the country. One of the most important 
is a great new steel mill. Brazil is the 
only country in Latin America which 
has enough coal and iron to support a 
large-scale steel industry. 

Vargas’ plans for development of the 
Amazon Valley have been speeded up 
since the war began. This region was 
the world’s greatest source of rubber 
before the Far East began producing it. 
Now efforts are being made to revive the 
Brazilian rubber industry. Beneath the 
soil of the Amazon Valley are vast, un- 
known supplies of coal, petroleum and 
minerals of all kinds. 


Rush hour in Rio de Janeiro. Car 
bound for zoological garden will 
probably take twenty more pas- 
sengers before it is considered filled. 
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© A Caged-Bird Who 
Sang of the Pampas 


Some of the most vivid descriptions 
of life in South America are from the 
pen of an English author. That is why 
the centenary of the birth of W. H. 
Hudson was celebrated a few months _ 
ago in three parts of the world. While 
Britain and the United States were pay- 
ing homage to William Henry Hudson, 
many countries of Latin America were 
honoring Guillermo Enrique Hudson. 

W. H. Hudson was a North Amer- 
ican by inheritance. His father was 
born in Marblehead, Mass., his mother, 
a direct descendant from the Pilgrim 
Fathers, was from Maine. W. H. Hud- 
son was born in 1841 near Buenos Aires 
and he lived in ye for 29 years. 

The rest of his life Hudson spent in 
London, and there he made his reputa- 
tion as a writer. . 

Hudson’s life in En was not a 
happy one. Another Englishman who 





From the drawing by William Rothenstefa 
WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 


has written fascinating books about 
South America, R. B. Cunnin 

Graham, has said that Hudson was “a 
bird in London, caged in ill health and 
poverty, for the most part unable to 
escape but at rare intervals into his own 
world of light and air. . . . As cruel 
fools put out birds’ eyes to make them, 
as they say (and perhaps think), to 
sing more sweetly, so had a cruel world 
imprisoned Hudson in his London cage. 
Luckily it could not stop its singing.” 

During all the weary years in Lon- 
don, Hudson remembered the happy 
days of his youth. One book he wrote, 
Far Away and Long Ago, tells the 
whole story. , 

“He combines the priceless gift of 
seeing with the priceless gift of so viv- 
idly setting forth what he has seen that 
others likewise may see it,” Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote of W. H. Hudson. 
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Lia ' “ Sachs Gallery, N.Y¥.C. 
This stone dog was carved by Aztecs 
of Mexico centuries before Columbus 


© Strange Gold Rush 
In Indian Graveyard 


Never has there been such a strange 
old rush as the one the Guerra 
rothers started. 

The two Guerra brothers owned a 
farm in Mexico some 60 years ago. One 
day one of the-brothers kicked a root 
which lay in his path. As it rolled away 
he saw a beautiful golden image buried 
in the dirt beneath it. The brothers dis- 
covered that their farm had been a 


burial ground of the Chiriqui Indians: 


These Indians used gold to fashion 
wonderful images of birds and animals. 
The i were worn as ornaments in 
life, buried with their owners when 
they died. 

The Guerras rifled grave or 
until ee had about 150 pou of 
ure gold. 
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going on, and the strange gold rush be- 


gan. Hundreds of treas- 
ure seekers swarmed 
over the farm. Explor- 
ers wandered all over 
Mexico and Central 
America looking for un- 
discovered graveyards. 


Research worker mak- 
ing tests in labora- 
tory of Orquima 
chemical plant, Rio’ __ 
de Janeiro, Brazil. — 


© America Cultivates 
Its Healing Plants 


In the year 1638 the Countess of 
Cinchon, wife of the Governor of Peru, 
lay desperately ill of malaria in her pal- 
ace in Lima. The most distinguished 
Spanish doctors could do nothing for 
her. But one of her Indian servants 
brought her a native remedy made from 
the bark of a certain tree. She quickly 
recovered. The tree whose bark had 
cured her was given her name, cin- 
chona. The Indian remedy came to be 
known as quinine. 

Quinine is only one of many medi- 
cinal drugs the Americas have given to 
the world. The root of the jungle herb 
ipecac i$ another American drug. 

Balsam of Peru, which does not 
come from Peru at all but from El Sal- 
vador, is the pitch of a tropical tree. 
Countless lives have been saved in field 
hospitals by this antiseptic. 

Hundreds of years ago some un- 
known Andean Indian with a _ tooth- 
ache happened to chew the leaves of 
the coca plant. The pain suddenly dis- 
appeared! This was the way cocaine 
was introduced to the world. Most of 
the world’s coca, from which cocaine is 
derived, comes from Bolivia and Peru. 

These are only the more important 
of dozens of curative drugs which are 
natives of the Americas. And the na- 
tives are being joined every day now by 
naturalized drugs to take the place of 
those which we can no longer get from 
Europe and the Far East. 

Increased production of drug plants 
in Latin America assures us of a supply 
of needed drugs and furnishes a new 
source of income to Latin America. 
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DO YOU STARVE WHILE YOU EAT? 


MERICANS are working and 
A fighting efficiently in factories, 
on farms, and on world-wide battle 
fronts. But are Americans eating 
efficiently? 

The answer for a lot of us is Nol 
And our failure to eat efficiently can 
sooner or later hamper our ability to 
work and fight for victory. 

Fifteen per cent of all men exam- 
ined for selective service thus far 
have been rejected because of nuttri- 
tional deficiencies. They had not 
been eating enough of the right 
kinds of food. Some of these men 
could not afford to buy the necessary 
foods. But many others, who could 
afford to buy plenty of food, still did 
not get proper diets. Either they did 
not know better, or their bad eating 
habits were so ingrained that they 
did not have the will power to 
change them. 

As a result, we find that a surpris- 
ingly large number of people are ac- 
tually “starving on a full stomach.” 

A nation-wide family survey, con- 
ducted by the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, revealed that about one- 
third of the families in the United 
States were on diets that could be 
rated “good.” But more than one- 
third were on diets rated only “fair,” 
and another third of our population 
in 1941 was on a diet that must be 
classed as “poor.” 

It is true that most of the “poor” 
diets were found in the lowest in- 
come group. But inadequate diets 
also were found among the very high- 
est income groups. This would indi- 
cate that the purchasing power of 
the people was not solely the cause 
of this alarming condition. In other 
words, it’s not how much food, but 
the kind of food you eat that counts. 
You can have a full pocketbook, and 
a full stomach, and still be starving 
while you eat, if your daily diet does 
not contain the proper types and 
amounts of bread, meat, vegetables, 
fruit, and milk. 

The way some food is processed 
and cooked destroys the protective 
food elements, such as vitamins and 
minerals which are natural to many 
of our foods. For example, the con- 
sumer’s demand for white sugar has 
resulted in a product which is prac- 
tically Bator of any vitamins or 
minerals. 


By G. Cullen Thomas 


Director of General Mills Control De- 

partment and Membér of Committee on 

Foods and Nutrition of the National 
Research Council 


Vitamins and minerals are also lost 
in the refining processes of fats and 
vegetable oils. And, strange as it may 
seem, it is now known that pasteuri- 
zation of milk destroys to a certain 
degree some of the important vita- 
mins natural to milk. 

We, in our own homes, don’t help 
the situation when we pour down the 
drain water used in cooking vege- 





GOLDEN RULE NO. 1 


A sound foundation for buoyant 
health can be built with seven 
ordinary foods: 

MILK, MEATS, SEA FOODS, 
EGGS, GREEN VEGETABLES, 
FRUIT, AND BREAD with ade- 
quate vitamins. 


GOLDEN RULE NO. 2 


As far as you possibly can, see 
that every day you eat at least: 

A PINT OF MILK so as to get 
some Vitamin A, some of the B 
vitamins, good proteins, and plenty 
of calcium. 

ENRICHED BREAD OR BIS- 
CUITS OR WHOLE WHEAT 
BREAD OR WHOLE GRAIN 
CEREALS — AND USE _ EN- 
RICHED FLOUR, so as to get B 
vitamins and minerals. 

A TOMATO, AN. ORANGE, 
A GRAPEFRUIT, OR THEIR 
JUICES, so as to get plenty of 
Vitamin C. 

A BIG HELPING OF GREEN 
LEAFY VEGETABLES, OR 
SOMETIMES YELLOW ONES, 
RAW OR LIGHTLY COOKED so 
as to get more Vitamin C, more 
Vitamin A, and minerals. 

EGGS or LEAN MEAT or SEA 
FOOD so as to get more proteins, 
several B vitamins and iron. 

AND FINALLY AN APPLE, A 
PEACH, A PEAR OR OTHER 
FRUITS IN SEASON so as to get 
added minerals and vitamins. 


GOLDEN RULE NO. 3 


Then, unless your doctor has you 
ona ial diet, EAT ANYTHING 
ELSE YOU LIKE, including the 


necessary fats. 











tables, losing with it water-soluble 
vitamins and minerals. 

It was bad enough for us to be 
undernourished in peace time, but to 
be weak in war time is to help our 
enemies destroy us. When the war 
clouds were growing dark, the gov- 
ernment acted. The National Re- 
search Council's Board on Food and 
Nutrition was set up to do something 
about the food problem. It recog- 
nized that white dour and bread con- 
tribute more calories to the American 
diet than any other class of food and 
so demanded first consideration. 
Then, too, white flour and white 
bread are almost universally con- 
sumed, and as the most economical 
of energy foods, they are available to 
all income groups. 

One of the first definitely construc- 
tive steps suggested by the Board on 
Food and Nutrition was that white 
flour and white bread be “enriched” 
with vitamin B, (Thiamin), niacin 
(formerly called nicotinic acid — an 
important vitamin of the B complex 
and not related in any way to nico- 
tine), and iron. This suggestion has 
been enthusiastically adopted by 
millers and bakers, and enriched 
bread and enriched flour are now 
readily available on the market. Re- 
cent orders are that all white flour 
and white bread served to our armed 
forces shall be enriched. 


There is no intention to make bread 
or flour a medicine. We are not at- 
tempting to treat disease—that is in 
the province of the physician. We 
are attempting to prevent disease, 
and to prevent the diseased condi- 
tions which we have brought down 
on our heads through improper food 
practices. = 

You can be of great help in this 
important movement if you will co- 
operate in it with teachers and coach- 
es. Impress upon other students and 
on parents the necessity for proper 
diet, and particularly the great need 
for including in that diet enriched 
bread and enriched flour. Follow, 
and urge others to follow, the Three 
Gc len Rules of Nutrition, which are 
given in the accompanying box. 

It has been said that “food will win 
the war, and food will write the 

ce.” Food will build bodies 
P siniit: aed: tallied aiabes 
bodies will lead us to Victory. 
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ple’s Army to a Pal Back Home 


6. ON OUR WAY! 


Somewhere in the Pacific 
May 15. 1942 


™ 


DEAR BILL: 

I've just come 
in from my morn- 
ing turn around 
the deck. This is 
a vastly different 
Army life from 
the one you are 
experiencing now. 
This morning I 
watched the » et come up over the 
blue-grey water. There was a brisk 
sea running and the spray was re- 
freshing. The dark shapes of the 
Navy's greyhounds are just a little 
way off—at a comforting distance. 
Everything is quite normal. We have 
settled down to a ship routine that 
is unique, considering the circum- 
stances. 

Bill, 1 suppose you are tinding out 
that in the Army you do many things 
under sealed orders. Well. here we 
are—in convoy- off for an unknown 
destination Wr have our ideas, of 
course, but that’s about all. 

A few days ago, back in camp, we 
received our “alert.” In two days 
time we were packed and ready to 
move. Our trucks were on flat cars 
on their way to a port of embarka- 
tion, our extra baggage in freight 
cars. 

The day we moved out of camp, 
there weren't any crowds to see us 


Private xussell 


off—everyone was too busy. As the - 


regiments marched off to the train, 
our band gave them a tune. We took 
time off from our packing to wetch 
them tramp by the barracks. Our 
tain was last of many to leave 
the camp. The train was crowded 
with tropps—little groups here and 
there played cards or talked For the 
most the men just sat and 
smoked or stared out the windows. 
In spite of the seriousness of the 
mission, we were all in pretty good 
spirits. 

In a few hours we reached the 








Army port where, after a routine 
check we were herded onto a large 
ship The ship was well 
filled and it seemed as if there was 
no more room However, I finally 
found a spot to bunk down along 
with other members of our unit. 

The ship we are on is a former 
pleasure cruise boat. It has very 
cleverly been converted for Army 
service On deck, armor has been 
placed over vital spots There are a 
great many guns mounted, some of 
them specifically for protection from 
air attack. Each one of these guns 
is well shielded. Of course, every- 
thing is painted the wartime grey. 
All the portholes are screened, af- 
fording a complete blackout at night. 
All lights inside are blue. 

The lounges have been cleared 
and filled with bunks several tiers 
high. The dining hall has long ta- 
bles, high enough to stand at. There 
aie no chairs. The baths have been 
redesigned to accommodate a great 
many men in short order. There are 
three sections on board, one for 
nurses, one for officers, and the rest 
for the enlisted men. The boat is 

uite large, and will hold many 

ousand men, quite comfortably. | 
have a bunk on the promenade deck 
in a hallway. In its time, it was a 
hall leading to a smoking room, and 
it’s done in pine paneling—pretty 
swanky. We travel first class! 

The day we left the harbor, every- 


.watch the ships loade. . 
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thing was humming like a hive of 
bees. Men leaned over the rails to 
It was fas- 
cinating to see the huge baskets of 
supplies go swinging into the hold. 
Navy mosquito boats buzzed about 
the piers like hornets. Under the 
cover of darkness the members of 
the convoy slipped their anchors and 
started out. We picked up-our pro- 
tection as we left the harbor. 

At first, it was difficult to find a 
quiet place to write, with men mov- 
ing about on all sides, but I have 
discovered an unused pantry off the 
swimming pool where I sit to write 
this letter. My desk is the top of a 
sink, my chair a wash bucket. Only 


a few of us have discovered this re-- « 


treat—-we hope we can keep it a 
secret. 

Our first day out, we were occu- 
pied with boat drills and fire drills. 
These are a'ways necessary. To ac- 
commodate the large number of 
men, huge cork rafts, in the shape of 
doughnuts, have been strapped to 
the sides of the boat. Each raft holds 
about 40 men. For further safety, no 
man is allowed to smoke except out 
on deck 

The biggest problem is the feed- 
ing of all these men. This is where 
Army ingenuity has become an im- 
portant factor We have two meals 
a day, one in the morning and one 
at night. The ship has been divided 
up into sections of 800 men apiece 
and we eat in shifts. The dining 
reom is filled all day. The kitchens 
are working 24 hours a day. 

About half of the men have as- 
sumed suck duties as guard and pa- 
trols, day and night. We each get a 
turn at those watches. In effect, our 
functions are the same as if we were 
in the field. At night, though the 
ship is blacked out, there are a thou- 
sand eyes on the alert—and a thou- 
sand ears listening to the noises in 
the darkness. 

Our officers recall the World War 
I days They say’that everything is 
much more complete than it was 
then. This is only one of many such 
convoys the Army is making. The 
greatest movement of troops to all 
parts of the world has begun. 


Chuck 





Private Russell in Australia! His let- 
ters from Australia will be published in 
Scholastic starting in September. His 
letters are used in Scholastic with ap- 
proval of the War Department. 
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WE CHALLENGE 
) AVA ALE D 


CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


A. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CONGRESS? 
Pp. 9, 10 

Underline the phrase which best completes the statement. 

1. Of the 435 Representatives, the proportion who will stand 
for reelection in November is (a) all; (b) half; (c) one-third. 

2. Primary elections are held to (a) reduce the number ot 
candidates to two; (b) select a party candidate for each office 
for which there is an election; (c) give the officials practice in 
running polling places. 

8. The major issue in the primaries is likely to be (a) the con- 
duct of the war by the Administration; (b) taxation and ration- 
ing; (c) support of the war legislation. 

4. The Republican party, at the Chicago meeting, stated a 
policy of (a) gradual isolation; (b) complete support of the New 
Deal; (c) support of the war effort and post-war cooperation. 





B. ATTITUDES ON THE NEW DEAL—?P. 11 
Circle the letter A if you agree with the statement, D if 

you disagree. 

1. A D The New Deal harmed tarmers by making them 
kill pigs and plow under corn. 

Labor has become more efficient and better disci- 
plined in recent years. 
The TVA drove independent producers out ot 
business. 

Roosevelt has made himself a dictator by the Reor 
ganization Bill. 
The United States is now the most progressive 
country in the world. 
The New Deal is the outgrowth of the retorm 
movement of the last fifty years. 
The people of the United States are against the 
New Deal. 

Recent social reforms have broken the spiric of the 
people. 
The New Deal was evolutionary rather than revo- 
lutionary. 
The New Deal is fundamentally democratic. 


2. A 


3. A 


8. 


o> ee. eee SB. Og 


9 A 


10. A D 


C. WHATS NEW? Pp. 3, 4, 5, 7 
Circle the letter T if the statement is true, F if false. 


T F The retreat in the Crimea is a major defeat. 

F  Russia’s richest oil wells are in the Caucasus region. 

F The United States and Laval reached an agreement 
on Martinique. 

F France’s only colonies under Vichy control are in 
North and West Africa. 
Nazi submarines must have American bases as they 
cannot come this far without refueling. 
Shipping is now one of our most serious problems. 
Churchill promised the Germans he would use poi- 
son gas on the German people if they used gas on 
the Russians. 

F Gas rationing cuts everyone's consumption by half. 


THE TASK FORCE 


GET INTO POLITICS 

Some people are too little interested in the primaries this 
year. What happens there will be as important (possibly 
more important) as the election in November. Start now to 
study the candidates for your congressional districts. The 











Prepared by Julian C. Aldrich 


WOU 8 2.2220, 2f Ties ond Tests 
@ for Social Studies Students 


references in Reading Signpdsts will help; these questions 
will, too. m 

What do you know about your representatives? 

1. Who are the representatives from your state? district? 

2. How have they voted on major foreign and domestic 
problems? 

3. Which are up for renomination in the coming primaries (or 
have been selected in recent primaries)? 


4. Has your staté League of Women Voters published a bul- 
letin describing the records and opinions of the candidates for 
nomination? 


5. What material has been published by the political i 
and by the individuals sclhing thteminitioa? ft — 


EVALUATE THE NEW DEAL 


While we prepare for total war, we maintain the essentials of 
the reforms of recent years. Dr. Commager (p. 11) gives an 
evaluation of the New Deal. Do you agree? These studies will 
help your thinking: 

1. What are the likenesses in the New Deal, the Square Deal 
and the New Freedom (see your American History pay 


2. What social retorms were achieved by Democratic Ger- 
many, Britain, Sweden, Australia? 


3. How does vour class rate on the New Deal expressionnaire 
(next column )? 


LOOK AT BRAZIL 


Brazil is closer to Europe and Africa than any other South 
American country. An attack upon South America would 
peony be through Brazil. How is Brazil preparing for 
wart 

1. How is Brazil mobilizing her resources for war? 


2. What are the potential resources on which Brazil 
United States are working? razil and the 


3. What would Brazil need to become a democracy? 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


THE CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS oy 
References in Scholastic: 
“Willkie’s Policy Wins with GOP,” May 4, 1942, p. 5 





a wk - “Last Best Hope of Earth,” Jan. 5, 1942 
p. 13; “Why the War Came,” Feb. 2, 1942, p. 8; ssues of 
the War,” Mar. 9, 1942, p. 7. : . ee 
Congress At Work. Scholastic Pamphlet, 1939. 
America Votes. Scholastic Pamphlet, 1940. 
Books and Periodicals: 
“The Case Against the 77th Congress.” Fort 
37. g une, May, 1942, 
A Congress to Win the War. Part Two of Ne Republ 
May 18, 1942. Civics Texts. . “Saal 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
animate (dn i mat), p. 15. To give life to; inspire, encourage. 
drastic (drds tik), p. LI. Extreme, violent, forceful 
flagging (flag ing), p. 11. Drooping, tired, weak. 

Getulio Vargas (zhé td0 yoo véir gash), p. 12. President of 

Brazil. 

eneralization (jén ér al I y temen 

on indefinite to ager Sa er ee “a 
inertia (in dr sha), p. 11. Tendency to remain the same, with- 

out change. 
rehabilitation (ré ha bil i td shin), p. 11. Restoration to good 

condition. 
subsidies (sib si diz), p. 11. Grants of money by government. 
- - - ARswers on page 35 
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A A LETTER TO YOUNG AMERICANS 


The Author of Flight to Arras Tells Us It Is the Things 
Done Without Thought of Recompense That Make Men 


By Antoine de Saint Exupery 
Translated from the French by Lewis Galantiere 


DO NOT have the feeling that, 
writing in these pages, I am an 
author speaking abstractly to a 

vague public. It seems to me rather 
that I am seated among a number of 


young men of good will, am for the _ 


moment one of you, and that to- 
gether we are examining a problem 
which is our common concern. I 
should like to believe that I was 
speaking to you as I would speak to 
your kind in France. They are far 
away. I ask you, out of friendship, to 
take their place. 

Your country is at war. You are 
young. You are preparing to work 
and to fight for your native land. But 
something more is at stake than the 
fate of your own country, as you 
know. It is the fate of the world that 
is at stake. And you are preparing to 
work and st for the fate of the 
world. 

If you were soldiers, I should talk 
to you as to soldiers. I shouid say to 
you: “Leave off bothering with prob 
lems. There is but one—and it is 
military.” But you are young, and 
yours is an even heavier respunsibil- 
ity than that of the soldier. Yours is a 
double nsibility. You are pre 
paring to t tor iberty. But you 
have also the task of clarifying and 
creating that liberty. 


Men’s words wear out and tp 


their meaning. Scientific theories 
wear out. Social definitions wear 
out This is the price we pay for 


progress. Ideas have constantly to 


be rejuvenated it we are not to live 
by dead ideas Liberty itself is not 
an idea immune from this law of 


society There is no liberty except for . 


men We must be men before we 
can be free men. Thus, behind every 
idea, behind every problem, you find 
youn tof problem of man. 

liberty is susceptible 
of a variety of meanings. A common 
meaning lent it is the liberty to re- 
ject current customs, to break with 
old traditions, to live indifferent to 


the community one inhabits—all this, 
provided you do no harm to others. 
You may say, “The liberty of the in- 
dividual stops at the point where 
that liberty becomes harmful to one’s 
neighbor.” And surely you do no 
harm to your neighbor if your life 
in the community is limited to cer- 
tain necessary exchanges, such as 
the exchange of your work for your 
daily bread. You receive that which 
is your due. Nothing is changed by 
your withdrawal from a deeper rela- 
tion with the community. 

Or so it seems For it is a fact that 
your withdrawal, your absence from 
the community though not visibly 
harmful to your neighbor, does in- 
jury to the community itself; for 
without you the community is, less 
rich. It is proper that you should en- 
rich the community, because only 
the community enriches the individ- 
ual member. 


Mas is a member—of a country, 


of a trade, of a team, of a civilization, 
of « religion. Man is not just an in- 
lividual and nothing more. A cathe- 
dral is built of stones. The stones 
vompose the cathedral. By the cathe- 
dral each of the stones is given mean 
ing. They become stones of the 
cathedral. The individual is like 
those stones; he receives his fellow- 
ship from something more vast than 
himself. For each man is the fellow 
of other men, the fellow-American, 
for example of other Americans. A 
man cannot be a fellow where there 
is no fellowship. 

Men yearn for a tie that will bind 
them together The bond may be 

rivate, hunchbacked men may 
Found the sect of the hunchbacked. 
He whe is not hunchbacked is ex- 
cluded from that sect. But it is the 
‘pride of the Christian civilization 
out of which we all come and to 
which we all belong—believers and 
non-believers together—that it seeks 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted 











Illustration by Rodlow Willard 


a bond which shall be universal. The 
Nazi strives to define the German 
(or, with more difficulty, the Aryan) 
and to make him the object of an ex- 
clusive religion. Our whole Western 
civilization strives to define man and 
make man its own. When you de- 
mand of the most celebrated and 
most useful physician that, despite 
his importance, he risk his life for a 
nobody suffering from a contagious 
disease, you do not submit that 
physician to another individual 
merely, but to humanity. However 
insignificant that patient may be in 
himself, at that moment he repre- 
sents all men. If what you want is to 
purify democracy, to wash it clean 
of the eontusion that hides it from 
view, say to yourself that respect for 
liberty means respect for man, and 
that to add fraternity, fellowship, to 
liberty you must found the com- 
munity of individuals not upon the 
worship of themselves but upon 
their respect for man. 


Naw as regards the building of 
that something more vast than one- 
self, that something which enriches 
man by its very existence, there is 
but one means to found that struc- 
ture, only one. The oldest of re- 
ligions discovered it long before our 
time It is the means which consti- 
tutes the basis of every religious 
spirit, of every social spirit. It is, if 
you like, the essential spring that 
makes things go. But it is a spring 
which has mr rather neglected in 
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ANTOINE DE SAINT EXUPERY 





of France. 


TOINE DE SAINT EXUPERY, flying French author 
A: Night Flight, Wind, Sand and Stars, and Flight to 
Arras, was born in Lyon, France (1900). He won his spurs 
flying the mail over French Morocco, later flew the airways 
over Africa, South America, Europe and Asia. At the out- 
break of World War II he offered his services in the French 
flying corps—took the most dangerous job of all as captain 
of an observation squadron at the front until the collapse 


“Saint Ex’s” books are more than factual accounts of what he has seen and 
heard when flying from here to there. The man is a flier—one of the best—but he 
is also a thinker and a writer, with the result that his books are literature. 


Ww w 


the past century or material progress. 
That spring is simply—sacrifice. Oh, 
I don’t mean renunciation of the 
things of this life. I don’t mean 
despair and repentance. By sacrifice 
I mean something which, in a mo- 
ment, I shall illustrate concretely. | 
mean the free gift. The gift that de- 
mands nothing in exchange. For it 
is not what you receive that kneads 
and moulds you so that you become 
a man. It is what you give. What you 
give to the community founds the 
community. And the community— 
call it the United States of America— 
once founded, enriches your own 
substance. 


Wis I want to talk to you 


about, so that you may see exactly 
wuat 1 mean, is man’s work and the 
value he attaches to it. It happens 
that because of the ee imposed 
upon humanity to destroy slavery and 
ensure to man the fruits of his work, 
the notion became -paramount that 
labor was something given in ex- 
change for value received—the notion 
of labor as a commodity. But are we 
to forget that one of the essential 
aspects of work is not the wage it 
earns but the spiritual enrichment 
that it brings? A surgeon, a physicist, 
or a gardener, possesses more human 
quality at the moment when he is 
at work than when he sits at the 
bridge table. There is a part of his 
work which earns him food and 
shelter; there is a higher part which 
founds him as your country was 
founded. What, in my meaning, 
founds him is the free giving of him- 
self in the course of his work. 
When, receiving no wage, but 
merely for the good of an America 
at war, you bring in the harvest or 
stand guard as fire warden, you are 


Ww 
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contributing to the founding of the 
community called the United States. 
When, you work with others at a 
common task,and in a common aim, 
when you work under stress without 
thought of recompense and in the 
thought only of your fellowship, you 
are founding your fellowship. 


Let me tell you what my own ex- 
perience has been, since I promised 
you a concrete example. 

1 spent eight years as an airmail 
pilot. I was paid a wage. Each month 
there were certain goods of this 
world that I was able tu procure 
with my wages. But I should like to 
ask you this: If my work as mail 
pilot — me nothing but the 
shoddy advantages obtainable by 
my pay, why was it that I loved m 
work so much? It gave me an 
more than this. And I am forced to 
recognize that it truly enriched me 
only at those times when I was giv- 
ing more than I was receiving. The 
nights that enriched me were not 
those when I was out spending my 
pay. I was enriched on a night when, 
at two in the morning in Buenos 
Aires, just as I had fallen into an ex- 
hausted sleep after thirty hours of 
flying the mails from point to point 
without rest, the telephone rang and 
a voice spoke to me of a far away 
accident and ordered me back to the 
aerodrome on an immediate flight 
towards the Straits of Magellan. 

I remember that on such~a night 
{ would haul myself, cursing, out of 
bed in the cold of an Argentine win- 
ter. I would swallow a quart of hot 
coffee in the hope that it might keep 
me from too much dozing at the 
wheel of a plane. I would Spend an 
hour in a jolting motorcar over 
muddy and rvt-filled roads to the 
field. I would shake half a dozen 





hands of pilots and mechanics with- 


out a word of ing, still half 
asleep, grumbling, rickety with the 
rheumatism that winter induces after 
two white nights. I would have the 
engines warmed up, read the 
weather report with its tale of storm, 
sleet, snow; and I would take off in 
the unhappy night towards a narrow 
thread of grey showing in the heavy 


sky. 


Was today, I consider the de- 
posit which events in my life have 
left me, I discover that it is only the 
memory of those nights of chore and 
fatigue that counts. I am astounded 
by the light they shed. Of my eight 
years of mail flying what I truly re- 
member is that fellowship in arms 
in the dead of night. I became aware 
with astonishment that those hands 
shaken while I cursed and grumbled 
have left in me the deep scar of a 
memory that is like love. Scanning 
the earth and the ocean for com- 
rades re lost; picking up a 
fellow pilot in the Sahara; excesses 
of weariness; whatever it was that | 
among many others did without 
thought of recompense—those are 
the things that breed men. Doubtless 
I was unaware of their power when 
I was-doing those things; but I re- 
member them. As for the nights 
when I was spending my pay. what 
can they be but dead ashes? 
Whatever I was paid for my work 
at the rate of a pilot’s pay was never 
important. I may have thought at 
the time that it counted: I know now 
that it did not. My work, even while 
it furnished me food and shelter, 


* would have been cf no value what- 


ever if it had not made me one of 
something—pilot of the line, ga- 
dener of the garden, builder of the 
cathedral, soldier of France. The air- 
line laid out by us, who were its first 
pilots, enriched us by virtue of the 
gifts it forced us to make. The line 
was born of our free gifts. Once it 
was born, it bore us, made us men. 
Two weeks ago one of my fellow 
pilots of that line turned up in New 
York. “Do you remember . . .” we 
said to each other. And we discov- 
ered that those had been marvelous 
years; for, having been woven to- 
gether out of the common strands of 
our gifts, we were fellows, and we 
loved one another. 





From Free America. i by permission of 


Reprinted 
the editors, and of the author. 
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F THERE is a neglected a gronp 
in our a ae 
year old youth. numbers of our 
young people have 
between high school graduation and in- 
duction into the real business Fac tnase 
munity participation. Many si t 
attempts have been made to get the 
intelligence and energy of this group re- 
leased. One of the most important is 
the Youth Service Council movement. 


Youth. Last month a statewide program 
was launched to establish Youth Service 
Councils in every rural and urban com- 
munity in New York State. Other states 
would do well to join in the enterprise. 
The canst Gene x tees 
bulletin of the State Education Depart- 
ment aes eee ee ee 
The responsibility for initiation of thi 
program rests on the local schools and 
the War Council. A: competent youth 
counselor must coordinate all 7— 
groups and help them organize 

program. The work of this counselor is 


not to set a program, but to permit the 
youth re ee of 


partici which t. 
mobiliza- 


In White Plains, the 


lems, cheer the boys in service, nutri- 


tion education program, citizenshi 
day, and traffic club The oo 
lishment of forum discussion 


jects which have seemed valuable are 
referred to below. 
Many activities relate to the direct 


support of the war effort. In tion 
with the OCD, youth aid in civilian pro- 


tection: tion in all the 

was ye pate rate Pes Sue 
the instruction others. Community 
services are established to help the 


armed forces when on leave, and to. 


repare pre-induction programs for 
ton awaitin ee ae In co- 
operation with local and nutri- 
tion committees, youth councils organ- 
i cannin 


i 


acting as assistants in hobby or special 
training schools. 

Other activities of youth relate to 
of democratic technics 


students for farm work who are not 
engaged in war work or pre- 
re eee he ven meet 


young people 
can do especially well. Besides it will 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


News Behind the News (Pp. 3, 4, 
5, 7) 


Divide your class discussion of the 
“March of Events” into two parts. In 
one have your regular outline of the 
stories behind the news. Discuss the 
topics given, and make up others for 
your group. 

In the second part of your discussion, 
have a review of recent events (use the 
semester review test as an information 
quiz, informally), and have a class mem- 


‘ber report on “Year of Decision,” 


Scholastic, May 4, 1942, p. 12. Discuss 
how it was possible for the author of 
the article to tell what steps were likely 
to be taken. Show how our knowledge 
of the present is conditioned by our 
knowledge of the past. Have the class 
discuss how a study of the present will 
help in an understanding of the events 
which will occur during the summer 
vacation. Promise to review these events 


the first week in September. 


Give Youth a Stake (P. 1-T) 


The Editorial for Teachers (on this 
page) suggests activities for your class 
and school. Have one or more plan- 
ning periods to see what can be done 
in your community. Discuss this at fac- 
ulty meeting and form a student com- 
mittee to work with the faculty and the 
Youth Council. 


Man to Man (P. 17) 


Your boys will like to get acquainted 
with de Saint Exupery. Have some 
members of your class report on his 
writings, and read some selections to 
the class. This article (p. 17) tells of 
some of his work with South American 
airlines. 

Then have them discuss the ideas 
How does he show that it is what we 
do rather than what we get that gives 
us the greatest pleasure and happiness? 


Eyewitness Story (P. 25) 


No official communique gives the de- 
tails of active fighting, except in rare 
instances. “Distinguished Service Cross” 
© 25) has interest and suspense for 

. Have your class try to do the same 
for some of the reports which have been 
released on our Pacific front. Have 
them distinguish between known fact 
and legitimate fiction. 


Why We Behave As Human Beings 
(P. 27) 


Dr. Lawton gives young people in- 
sight into one of the problems of grow- 
ing up. Have the class identify the 
problem as one which is real and cur- 


STIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 
GIVE YOUTH A STAKE : 
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2-T Scholastic 


rent; then study and discuss the an- 
alysis. How does this “solution” seem to 
explain the _— and suggest action 
to remedy it 

Have your class review the articles of 
the year b a out “the best,” “the 
most helpful,” and “the one I wish my 
friends would read.” 


FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES CLASSES 


Get Ready For the Primaries— 
And the Election (P. 3) 


Us the activities on page 16, “Get 
Into Politics” and “Reading mo pend 
to start a study of your state and com- 
munity. In the New Republic articles 
you wil] find your congressmen and 
their records. Have your class set the 

uestions to be discussed in relation to 
ose issues, and lead the argument. 
Use the newspapers to get arguments 
and facts. 

If possible, have a representative of 
the League of Women Voters address 
your class on “The Importance of the 
Primaries in Our State.” Select a com- 
mittee to arrange a “Vote in the 
Primary” campaign. Get the help of the 
art department in preparing posters. 
Have a door-bell-ringing committee to 
see that every citizen registers and that 
every registered voter uses his fran 
chise. 


Get Ready For the Peace (P. 6) 


Dr. Commager presents the issues 
which must be settled by all of the 
present generation: teachers and 
students. The older ones will write the 
peace and the younger ones will de- 
termine whether peace lasts or whether 
it is lost as in 1920-1939. 

Use these activities and the references 
suggested in “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” in Scholastic Teachers’ Section, 
March 8, 1942, p. 1-T. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Should the German people be 
made to suffer as they have made the 
French and Poles? 

2. How could the young people of 
today jettison a new international or- 
ganization? 


Look to the South (Pp. 12-13) 


Have your class review the semester's 
work on Latin America. What have 
been the significant happenings? How 
has “Pan-Americana” kept them abreast 
of all-American affairs. 


Summarizing Activities Dealing With 
Latin America: 


1. Prepare an exhibit of Latin-Amer- 
ican beoke, pictures, and maps to be 


shown in your school and public library. 

2. Give an all-American pageant in 
your school assembly. 

8. Debate: Good Neighbors must im- 
port culture as wel] as export it. 

If Long class has not already corre- 
sponded with students in Latin-Amer- 
ican schools, it might be well to start 
now, and continue next fall. 








Bleckstone Studi 


Francis T. Spaulding 


Dean Spaulding Heads 
Army Education Section 


Francis T. Spaulding, dean of the 
graduate School of Education of Har- 
vard University, and a member of 
Scholastic’s Nationa] Advisory Council, 
Las been called by the Army to head its 
Education Section in the Office of the 
Chief of Special Service, Services of 
Supply. 

Dean Spaulding has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant colonel. As head of 
the Education Section, he is responsible 
for furnishing assistance to organiza- 
tion commanders and their Special 
Service Officers, in establishing educa- 
tional programs available to military 
personnel in off-duty time. Plans include 
provision for educational activities in 
the overseas bases, as well as in camps 
and stations in the United States. 

On a leave of absence from Harvard, 
Colonel a work will require 
his full time. He has, for the duration, 
resigned from Scholastic’s National Ad- 
visory Council, and was absent for the 
first time from a meeting of the Council 
last Saturday in New York. He sent 
the following message: “I have lost 
neither my interest in the work which 
Scholastic is doing nor my feeling of its 
importance, even though I cannot con- 
tinue to share it. My best wishes for 
the success of the magazine and all of 
those associated with ii, in their plans 
for meeting war-time needs with a war- 


time program.” 


Off the Press 


RESOURCE UNITS 
The resource units being prepared 

thc National Coseell fen Gt Seat Sen 
and the National Association of pe na | 
School Principals are now being 

serially b nadipeche sca: ph 
15 five of these units were made available: 
How Our Government Raises and Spends 
Money, American Youth Faces the Future, 


Trow, Sapf and McKown. Looking To- 
ward a Vocation. New York: McGraw Hill, 
1940. A workbook for junior high school 


Columbia, Mo.: Institute for Consumer 
Education, 1941. An annotated bibliogra- 
phy of materials relating to consumer edu- 
cation. 

The Heart of the School. Schoo! Better- 
ment Studies, Vol. 8, No. 3. Pittsburgh: 
Frick Educational Commission, i942, free. 
A study of assembly programs provided by 
the Frick Commission. 

Johnston, Winifred. Visual “Education”? 
Norman, Okla.: Cooperative Books, 1942, 
50c. A study of the misinformation in 
movies 








PRICE FROZEN 


FOR 505 ROOMS 





Here’s a “freezing order” that went 
into effect in 1939! Over 3 years ago, 
the Lexington fixed its minimum rate 
at $4.00—and more than one-half the 
total number of rooms in the entire 
hotel are still available at 
that price... all outside 
with combination tub and 
shower, circulating ice- 
water, full-length mirror, 
four-station radio. Double 
rooms from $5.50. “New 
York’s Friendly Hotel.” 


elle! Leringon 


Chorles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres, & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48™ ST., N.Y. C. 
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@ SIGHT and SOUND @& 





A: MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JUNE New 16mm Films 


SUNDAY 


The World Is Yours. NBC Red, 1:30 
—2:00 p.m. The U. S. Office of Educa- 


rs) te in 
of the United Nations. 

Spirit of °42. CBS, 2:00—2:30 p.m. 
Martial music presented by United States 
Service Bands of the Army, Navy, and 
Marines, in rotation. 

Listen America! NBC Red, 4:30— 
5:00 Entertaining dramas 
our adnate need for civilian ww Nn we 
as a basis for all out war effort. 

A ae toma eae 

6:3C€ p.m. First-h cov ritain s 
war efforts, direct from adios 

Halls of Montezuma, MBS, 9:00— 
9:30 p.m. Dramiatic accounts of Uncle 
Sam’s Marines in action. 


MONDAY 

The Radio Reader. CBS, 9:15— 
9:30 a.m. A new five-a-week series on 
which outstanding novels are read. 

Chaplain Jim—U. S. A. Blue Net- 
work, aye og vata of 

esent-da e. y <> 
Friday, Bre 9 3 cooperation with 
War Department's Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions. 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC Red, 11:30 
—12 Mid. Dramas and commentary on 
scientific research and its influence on mod- 


ern living. 


TUESDAY 

Living History. CBS, 4:15—4:30 p.m. 
Ex historians discuss the historical 
background of present-day events. 

Cheers from the Camps. CBS, 9:30— 
10:30 p.m. A new amateur oregon pw 
show, presented in cooperation wi 
War Department and the U.S.O. 


WEDNESDAY 


Children Are Also People. CBS, 4:15 
tional organiza- 
tions present their wartime programs for 
American youth, June 3, Girl Reserves; 
June 10, Boys 
Scouts of America; June 24, Associ- 
ation of Junior Leagues of America. 
Pass in Review. MBS, 9:30—10:00 
p.m. Entertainment and educational fea- 
tures from army camps, arranged with the 


cooperation of the Radio Branch of the . 


War Department. 
Tune Up America. MBS, 11:30— 
12 Mid. Dramatic tations of the im- 


a yed by women in our 


of America; June 17, 


THURSDAY 


Thus We Live. CBS, 9:45—10:00 
a.m. Dramatized examples of Red Cross 
aid, and latest news from Washington 


America Opera Festival. MBS, 8:00 
—9:00 p.m. Wallenstein presents the con- 
cluding operas in this series. June 4, Four 
Saints in Three Acts, by Virgil Thomas; 
June 11, The Second Hurricane, by Aaron 


ne 18, The King’s Henchman, 
by Taylor. 


FRIDAY 

Exploring Space: MBS, 4:15—4:30 
p.m. The theme, “Americans Map the 
Skies,” concludes on June 5th with life 
story of Harlan T. Stetson, Interpreter of 
Sun Spots. 

What Price Victory. MBS, 8:15— 
8:30 p.m. Discussions of present-day prob- 
lems and their relation to our war effort. 


SATURDAY 

The Garden Gate. CBS, 9:30—10:00 
a.m. The Department of Agriculture co- 
operates in presenting leaders in our Vic- 
tory Garden Campaign, and Tom Williams 
answers questions about gardening in war- 
time. 

God’s Country. CBS, 11:05—11:30 
a.m. Milton Bacon relates human interest 
stories featuring the historical background 
of American small towns. 


Consumer Time. NBC Red, 12:15— 
12:30 p.m. Latest consumer news pre- 
sented through the cooperation of the Con- 
sumer’s Council Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Calling Pan America. CBS, 6:15— 
6:45 p.m. Each week a different Latin 
American country gives us a picture of its 
cultural and artistic life through a program 
of native music and commentary. 


This Is War. CBS, NBC Red, MBS, 
Blue Network, 7:00—7:30 p.m. Drama- 
tized accounts of the United States at War, 
directed by Norman Corwin. 


STP PPSPPT VV VVVTeeeeeeeseseeae 


TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


See your papers for pro- 
changes and special fea- 
The 


programs that are 
listed here are subject to change. 


CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC, National 
Broadcasting Company; MBS, 

utual Broadcasting System. 


~ee eee Fees ss 


ALUMINUM-—One-reel sound film on our 
most strategic metal, aluminum, showing 
the importation of bauxite, its transmuta- 
tion into alumina and then into aluminum 
sheeting and fighting planes. Photographed 
on the Gulf Coast and at leading reduction 
and sheet-rolling ts, chiefly in the 
South. Available for rental through the 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ARMY IN OVERALLS—One-reel sound 
fin. showing Civilian Conservation Corps 
boys at work clearing military reservations. 
Scenes are largely from Fort Benning, 
Georgia, and include shots of tree felling, 
land clearing, and the building of roa 
and bridges. Available for rental through 
the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, New 
York City. 


AUSTRALIA HAS WINGS — One-reel 
sound film describing the importance of 
Australia’s air defense. Scenes include the 
construction of Wirraway planes, and the 
installation of Pratt and Whitney engines 

(Continued on page 6-T) 














vA 
A Musical Triumph! 


PADEREWSKI 


IGNACE JAN 
in the 16 mm. Sound Film 


MOONLIGHT SONATA 


The maestro’s only picturel A 
beautifully filmed production that 
immortalizes the genius of Pade- 
rewski, greatest pianist of all time. 
The four renowned compositions 
played by Paderewski in the pic- 
ture are: 
Polonaise, A Flat Major, Op. 53 CHOPIN 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody LiSZzT 
PADEREWSKI 
Sonata. ...... BEETHOVEN 
The supporting cast in this delight- 
ful tale of music and romance 
includes Charles Farrell, Marie 
Tempest and Barbara Greene. 
7 reels 


STUDY GUIDES AVAILABLE 
Send for Catalog of 2200 Enter- 
tainment and Educational 
Subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHBN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-25 New York 
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FOR YOUR 


WARTIME 


ASSIGNMENT 


You'll Need These Specialized and Graded 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SCHOLASTIC-r:- American High School Weekly 
ENGLISH CLASS EDITION - 


A weekly reading program for English classes de- 
— signed to show the power of the pen in the fight 
[= for our way of life. PRICE STILL ONLY 50c a Semester. 


SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION 


—For Grades 10-11-12 
Newly organized and graded material designed for 
classroom use in the upper high school years and 
for more advanced students. 32 pages every week. 


PRICE STILL 50c a Semester 


COMBINED EDITION-For Unified Courses 


Merges New English Class Edition with Improved Social Studies 
edition. Ideal for unified programs, for use in both English and 
history classes and for more advanced English classes where 
social studies material is extremely helpful. 


40 pages or more weekly ..... . PRICE STILL 65c a Semester 


WORLD WEEK The New Illustrated News Magazine 
TS tree 


} 
rai! 
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SCHOLASTIC) 








For Grades 8-9-10—A graded program for history 
classes in the middle and lower high school years and 
for slower pupils in the upper grades. A Complete 
social studies magazine. 


24 pages every week . . . . ONLY 40c a Semester 





English and reading classes. 


These LOW Classroom Rates Are for Orders of 2 or More 
Teacher's desk copies supplied with Orders of 10 or More 














l6mm FILMS 


(Continued from page 5-T) 


in Australian-built Beaufort bombers. 
Available for rental, without charge, 
through the Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

BATTLE OF BRAINS—Two-reel sound 
film illustrating the difference between this 
war and that of 1914, with emphasis on 
the rapid growth of mechanization. Cana- 
dian scientists are seen at work studying 
new problems of military strategy, and the 
application of new weapons. Available for 

urchase or rental through the National 
ilm Board of Canada, Ottawa. 


COLOMBIA, CROSSROADS OF THE 
AMERICAS-—Three-reel sound film, pro- 
duced, photographed and narrated by 
ulien Bryan, ee Colombia's po- 
itical role in the struggle for democracy. 
Available through the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD— 
Two-reel sound film on democracy’s fight 
throughout the world, opening with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s speech demanding four 
essential freedoms — freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom from want, 
and freedom from Fi Available for pur- 
chase through the National Film Board of 
Canada, and for rental through regional 
U. S. repositories. 


NEW YORK CALLING — Two-reel 
sound film in color, produced by New 
York Central System, on the highlights of 
New York City. The film commences with 
a trip to New York via Hudson Valley, fol- 
lowed by a boat trip around Manhattan, 
and visits to museums, parks, Coney Island, 
the Bronx Zoo, Rockefeller Center, and 
other points of interest. Available from 
Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois, 
ae Ill., and from other film li- 
braries ughout the United States. No 
distribution at present in the New York 
metropolitan area. 








SCHOLASTIC-r or Junior High School Grades 


16 pages every week ....... PRICE NOW 30c a Semester 














Use This Coupon 


TODAY to Reserve 


For grades 6-7-8 in Junior high school and the upper elementary TRIAL COPIES 
grade. The fastest growing news and general reading maga- 
zine in its field. For history, geography, current affairs, civics, 


There’s a Specialized and Graded SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE to Meet Your Need: 


mel b fel! ! September Classes 
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Audio Visual 
News 


FILMS FOR DEFENSE 


The New York City WPA Writers Proj- 
ect has completed publication of the sec- 
ond pamphlet in their series of film listings 
for use in civilian defense . Series 
II, dealing with Fire Protection , fol- 
lows the same general plan as that of 
sa > ~ Fi Raid Precautions Films. 
The titles are arran, betically, 
and information on sacl inchetes the year 
of production, length, price, sponsor, avail- 
ability, a brief description of subject matter 
followed by comment, and several refer- 
ence sources. Further pam are now 
in preparation on such subjects as Food 
Conservation, First Aid, Civilian Morale, 
and Nursing and Red Cross Work. 


THIRD ANNUAL COMPETITION 


All entries in the third annual classroom- 
use-of-radio competition, sponsored by the 
School Broadcast Conference, must in 
by November 1, 1942. Winners will re- 
ceive awards and citations at the Confer- 
ence’s sixth annual meeting, to be held in 
November. Complete information regard- 
ing contest rules and regulations may be 
obtained from the Information itor, 
Room 701, 228 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


TEACHER AIDS 


How Schools Can Use Radio, a 24-page 
handbook published by the National Broad. 
casting Company, offers simple suggestions 
to teachers on the use of radio in class- 
rooms and shows how different types of 
programs may be fitted into the curriculum. 
The organization of a school radio workship 
is outlined, and supplementary informa- 
tion is included on NBC Educational Re- 
cordings, and various listener's aids avail- 
able to teachers and. students. 


Semester Review 
Tests 
(Continued from Page 4-T) 
iit. MULTIPLE CHOICE TESTS 


A. WHAT THE POETS SAID 


1. Ru Brooke said: 
(a) “there’s some corner in a foreign 
field which is forever England” 
(b) “only the brave deserve the fair” 
(c) “my trusty lance is sure” 
2. Walt Whitman said: 
(a) “Good Friday was the day of the 
gy and crime” 
(b) rail-splitter a true-born king 
of ” 


men 
(c) “The dim-lit churches and the 
shuddering organs” 
8. Joyce Kilmer said: 
(a) “what matters death if Freedom 
be not dead” 
(b) “you, Andrew Marvell” 
(c) “my mother had a maid called 
Barbara” 


4. T. S. Eliot said: 
(a) “in the -ephigy —— ase and 
, talkin: Michelangelo” 
(b) When = two oul te silence 
and tears” 
(c) “Love came back at fall of dew” 
5. Sara Teasdale said: 
(a) “Bring me my bow of burning 
gold” 
(b) “O, beauty, are you not enough” 
(c) “When I am dead, my dearest 
6. Elinor Wylie said: 
(a) “I drank at every vine” 
(b) “The harsh and slovenly years” 
(c) “Will he never come back from 
Barnegat” 


B. ALLUSIONS 


1. Apollo was known for: 
(a) his way with the ladies 
(b) his ability to make a river stand 
till 


s 
(c). his remarkable good looks 
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2. Utopia is: 
(a) an island in the South Pacific 
(b) The name of Thomas Moore's 
country estate 
(c) on. fngionsy perfect and happy 
8. Ay oe 
(a water's 
(b) I have ole ge 
(c) It isn’t so 
4. Yenvoi comes: 
(a) at the end 
(b) in the middle 
(c) at the beginning 
5. a saga is: 
(a) a long tale 


(b) 
(c) 0 Eade 


Semester Review Tests 
(Answers) 


For Social Studies Classes 


I. WHO’S WHO 
1-h; 2-f; 3-j; 4-i; 5-a; 6-b; 7-d; 8-c; 9-e; 
10-g. 
Il. WHAT'S WHAT 
l-a; 2-a, d, f; 3-a, c; 4-c; 5-b. 
Ill. OUR NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH 
l-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b. 
IV. THE WORLD FRONT 
l-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 5-b. 
V. THE HOME FRONT 
l-a; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b. 


For English Classes 
I MATCHING TESTS 

A. CHARACTERS: 1-j; 2-i; 3-h; 4-g; 
5-d; 6-e; 7-f; 8-a; 9-c; 10-b. 

B. LITERARY FORMS: 1-l; 2-k; 3-a; 
4-h; 5-i; 6-j; 7-g; 8-2; 9-e; 10-d; 11-b; 
12-c. 

II. TRUE AND FALSE TESTS 

A. FACTS: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F. 

B. GOOD WRITING: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-F. 

C. PEOPLE: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 
Ill. MULTIPLE CHOICE TESTS 

A: WHAT THE POETS SAID: 1-a; 2-c; 
8-a; 4-a; 5-b; 6c. 

B. ALLUSIONS: 1-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4a; 5-a. 
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1941-1942 Prize Winners 


The Atlantic Contests for High School and Private School Students 
(closing date April 8) were open to students using the Atlantic 
Monthly in a course during some part of the 1941-1942 school year. 

















HONORABLE MENTION: 





$25 FOR THE BEST POEM: 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
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Atlantic PRIZE CONTESTS 
The Atlantic Contests for High Schools and Private Schools 
$25 FOR THE BEST ESSAY: 
HONORABLE MENTION: 
‘ $25 FOR THE BEST STORY: 
HONORABLE MENTION: 
$25 FOR THE BEST ESSAY: 
; 


HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS 


Fools in General: Shakespeare’s in Particular, by Arthur Joseph Hutton, Jr. 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Ellen Bungay, Instructor 
Personal Journalism in the United States, by Nelson L. Alpert 
New Haven High School, Connecticut. Marion C. Sheridan, Instructor 
One To Be Remembered, by Millicent Chatterton 
Central High School, Minneapolis. Abigail O’Leary, Instructor 
Welcome Home, by Millicent Chatterton 
Central High School, Minneapolis. Abigail O'Leary, Instructor 
There’s Always Next Year, by Charles Damon 
Central High School, Minneapolis. Abigail O’Leary, Instructor 
A World of His Own, by Betty Beedle 
Central High Schdol, Minneapolis. Abigail O’Leary, Instructor 
“And Everywhere That Mary Went,” by Charles Damon 
Central High School, Minneapolis. Abigail O'Leary, Insrructor 


PRIVATE SCHOOL CONTESTS 


Chengtu Incident, by William L. Phelps, Il 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. Alan R. Blackmer, Instructor 


School Days in Vienna, by Julia Lee Terry 


Emma Willard School, Troy, New York. Ellen R. Manchester, Instructor 


Just Another Year of Living, by Lane McGovern 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. Alan R. Blackmer, InsrruCTOR 


POETRY CONTEST FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Change of Season, Lois MacGregor 


Kent Place School, Summit, New Jersey. Rebecca L. Mixner, Instructor 
And Man Became a Living Soul, by Mary McCullough 


The Knox School, Cooperstown, New York. Marie K. Harmon, Instructor 


Doubts, by Stephen W. Porter 
Hopkins School, New Haven, Connecticut. Victor Reid, Instructor 
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POETRY 
ALBUM 


NEW book of poetry by Genevieve Taggard is 
A a heartening event. She is a poet who looks 


straight at truths which many fear to face. 
Long View, (her 15th*book) published this month, 
shows the same energy, courage, and sympathy that 
we have always associated with her work. When we 
have read the book, we are ready to agree with Carl 
Sandburg: “She is a love: of humanity—seldom a re- 
buker. In love, religion, and politics, she is a devout 
believer, rich with affirmations of mankind and the 
future.” The title poem of her new book is one of the 
best of her expressions of her belief. 


LONG VIEW 


Never heard happier laughter. 
Where did you hear it? 
Somewhere in the future. 
Very far in the future? 
Oh no. It was natural. It sounded 
Just like our own, American, sweet and easy. 
People were talking together. They sat on the 
ground. 








It was summer. 
And the old told stories of struggle. 
The young listened. I overheard 
Our own story, retold. They looked up at the stars 
Hearing the serious words. Someone sang. 
They loved us who had passed away. 
They forgot all our errors. Our names were mixed. 
The story was long. 
The young people danced. They brought down 
New boughs for the flame. They said, Go on with 
the story now. 
What happened next? 
For us there was silence 
Something like pain or tears But they took us with 
them. 
Their laughter was peace. I never heard happier. 
Their chiliren large and beautiful. Like us, but 
new-born. 
This was in the mountains of the west 
They were resting. They knew each other well. 
The trees and rivers are on the map, but the time 
Is not yet. I listened again. Their talk was ours 
With many favorite words. I heard us all speaking. 
But they spoke of better things, soberly. They were 
wise 
And learned. They sang not only of us. 
They remembered thousands, and many countries, 
far away. ; 
One who sat there with them began to talk of 
future. i 
Then they were silent again. And they looked at the 


sky. 
And then in the light of the stars they banked their 
fires as we do 





GENEVIEVE 
TAGGARD 
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Scuffing the ground, and said good night. 

This poem I bring back to you 
Knowing that you wonder often, that you want 
Word of these people. 


Genevieve Taggard’s ancestors were pioneers who 
did not stop when they reached the Pacific. When she 
was two, her parents took her from Washington to 
Hawaii. In 1920, after graduating from the University 
of California, she came East, where she has lived, off 
and on, ever since: : 

“In the future our greatest poets may well be poets 
of the mind,” Miss Taggard asserts in Circumference, 
her anthology of metaphysical poets. It is these poets 
of the past who have most interested her — Donne, 
Hopkins, Emily Dickinson. Her biography, The Life 
and Mind of Emily Dickinson, is required reading for 
all who share her enthusiasm for that poet. Miss Tag- 
gard’s own poetry has much of the economy of lan- 
guage that she likes in Emily Dickinson. An amusing 
poem in which we see the subject in the very shape of 
the lines and sound of the words is the playful “Squir- 
re] Near Library.” 

All he owns is 

His body and a few nuts. 

He is 300 times as alive as you. 

Disney silhouette on a branch, 

Headlong creeping. tail afloat, then up, up, 
And he sits, 

Intensively busy, frisking 

Tail, plump tum and small 

Able paws. Watch, it’s run, ripple, stop, . 
Stop, run and ripple, 

A Ricniad times a day. 

Tired never. Idle never. But always 
Squirrel-alert in a close fitting 
Comfortable allover fur suit. 

All the shut dictionaries reading RODENT 
Can't tamp down that 

Tail. 





The title poem “Long View,” and “Squirrel Near Library,” are from 
Long View, by Genevieve Taggard. Reprinted with the generous permis- 
sion of Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
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“This gave the cats time to board 
their ships by the lower gangplank.”’ 


RITERS—by choice or by neces- 
Wists the raw material for 
their work in themselves, in 
what they see around them, in 
chance conversation and often, too, 
in newspapers. The amateur is wise 
who follows the habit of profession- 
als in keeping a file or a note-book 
of press clippings. There are some 
families, to sure, whe object, 
quite reasonably, to finding the 
newspaper continually in shreds. 
The alternative to clipping, then, is 
to copy out those items that seem 
at the time to be promising material. 
In a_ single day's metropolitan 
paper I came upon two items that 
could be expanded into interesting 
factual pts by high school stu- 
dents, Of course one isn’t always so 
lucky. I read, for example, that a 
large department store was about to 
hold an exhibition of postage stamps 
to commemorate the hundredth an- 
niversary of the first adhesive stamp 
issued in the Western Hemisphere. 
The first adhesive stamp—what was 
its story? I read that the President 
had signed a bill increasing the debt 
limit of the U. S. government. What 
is a debt limit anyway? Can you_in- 
terest yourself and other people in 
the subject? Can you bring to class 
some further suggestions from your 
own newspaper? 
If you look over several good 
magazines you will find that the 
readable, timely articles which form 
the bulk of periodicals today are 
_ this: expansions, explanations, 
ackground and developments of 
news items. Here is an article for 
example on “Fats and Oils” origi- 
nating perhaps in an item stating 
that they must from now on be con- 
served. Here is an article on “The 
(268 words to end of first column) 











[DEAS FROM NEWSPAPERS 


A Headline—or a Short Item on an Inside Page—Might 
Provide the Necessary Springboard for a Good Story 


By Agnes N. Bass 


American Negro and the War” de- 
veloped from news items and first- 
hand experience. Can you find three 
other examples of magazine writing 
that owe their origin to items in the 
daily news? 

Material for tactual articles, then, 
there is aplenty in the newspapers. 
It is not always easy, however, to 
find the material you may need in 
order to expand an item into a 
“story.” What reference books, for 
example, would you need for a com- 
position on the U. S. debt limit? 
What have you in your library; 
where could you send for further 
source material? 

There are news items which re- 
quire no research for their develop- 
ment beyond research into your own 
mind. Here on the advertising pages 
of my paper are war work opportu- 
nities for boys and girls. What do 
you think about them, what do you 
want to do about them now that va- 
cation is approaching? Here is a 
letter from an irate gentleman de- 
ploring the manners of the young. 
Can you defend yourselves? 

Numberless are the news reports 
on situations in the nation and in 
your state which you might find in- 
teresting to narrow down to your 
immediate community. Are there 
new factories springing up in your 
town as well as all over the country? 
Can you visit one and write up your 
impressions? What is the labor situa- 
tion right at home—are people em- 
ma ay and at what? Are there 

omes enough to go around among 
war workers? Let the newspaper 
point the way for you to news 
around the corner! 

And then of course, there is the 
raw material of fiction in the news 
—quantities of it. Tragic and heroic 
is a recent front page story: “R.A.F. 
Officer Dies to Let Four Survive. 
Five men, the crew of an R.A.F. 
bomber forced down at sea, clam- 

(572 words to end of second column) 


bered from their sinking plarie into 
a rubber dinghy. They knew that 
at their best speed it would take 
them seven days to reach land, and 
they had food and water for fewer 
days. During the second night at sea 
the captain went quietly overboard.” 

Here is a gay | om A Chicago 
stenographer who had been writing 
to a British sailor for five years met 
him at last when he came to New 
York recently. The plot is complete 
even to the surprise ending—they 
found they had nothing to say! ~ 

I loved the story—“Armor-breast- 
plate and two swords—given by 
anonymous donor as scrap metal.” 
They were left on the door-step of a 
salvage depot. What a beginning—or 
perhaps ending—for a fine mystery! 

And this might be made into one 
chapter of an animal story: “Fifty 
of World’s Cats Roam the Chelsea 
Pier.” It seems that “before the sail- 
ing of the passenger liners there was 
always a whistle thirty minutes be- 
fore ‘the gangplank was lowered, 
another at fifteen minutes and the 
final warning five minutes before the 
lines were cast off and the ship 
started to move out into the river. 
This gave the sea-going cats that 
were visiting their friends in the res- 
taurants on Eleventh Avenue op- 
posite the piers time to trot eiptliely 
across the roadway and board their 
ship by the lower gangplank.” Now 
the whistles are banned and the cats 
are stranded. “Two or three are from 
Egypt and meow in Arabic and two 
others are from Irelarfd and have a 
Gaelic accent.” 

Some story ideas from newspapers 
are fairly easy to develop; others are 
cumbersome. After experimenting 
with them you may find that you can 
use only some little part of the story 
you have clipped. You feel ham- 
pered if too much is given you and 
usually you will be most successful! 
if the invention is largely your own. 
Story ideas often have to be put 
away and left to ripen. But timely 
items should be developed into ar- 


ticles pretty promptly. 
(914 words to end of page) 
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T WAS after work one day when 
| it really hit me. For the last two 
weeks it had been bothering me. 
it was then I really found out what 
it was. I heard a whistle blowing. 
That was what I wanted. Get on it. 
Ride. That night I made up my mind. 
The next morning I woke up early 
and headed for the Soo Line tracks. 
About 11:00 a train was pulling 
out. I jumped her. She was heading 
for Canada. After I was seated in the 
box-car I unbuttoned my shirt and 
lay down. When I woke up, the train 
was moving. There was nothing but 
the heat of the box-car and the roar 
of the engine gathering speed, and 
the little farm houses slipping by. 
That night two kids got into my car. 
They had come from Kentucky. We 
sang and listened to Bill play the 
mouth organ. I traveled as far as 
Fargo with them, where we parted. 
They were heading South and | 
wanted to get across the mountains. 
That night I got as far as Wheat- 
land, North Dakota. In Wheatland I 
met Tom, the first Negro tramp I saw 
all summer. We sat around a little 
fire of broken pine ties and talked. 
Tom split a can of beans and some 
bread with me. I was broke. After we 
had eaten we threw some more wood 
on the fire and went to sleep. 

In the morning I asked Tom if they 
were using any farm hands for hay 
cutting. He said, “Maybe.” I let it go 
at that. 

A little later a big green Cadillac 
drove up to the side of the Jungle. A 
prosperous looking farmer stepped 
out. Nobody but Tom and I looked 
his way. 

“Anybody want to make a little 
cash thrashin’?” : 

Nobody answered. Tom and I fig- 
ured they were waitin’ for him to 
hike the price so we kept still. 

‘Tm payin’ $3.00 a day an’ five 
meals.” 

Nobody answered. 

One of the bums who was sittin 
next to where he was standing look 
at him for a minute and said, “Listen 
Mister, get out of the sunlight.” 

The farmer started to walk away; 
then he said, “Ain't none of you 
wantin’ to work.” Nobody answered, 
so he spun on his hee] and walked 
toward his car. 

“Wait,” yelled Tom. “Me an’ the 
kid'll work.” 

The farmer turned around smiling. 
When he saw we were Negroes, he 
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FIRST PRIZE 
Autobiographical Sketch 


‘By Nelson Peery 


Central High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Teacher, Miss Abigail O’Leary 


said; “I can't use you,” and walked - 


hack to his car. 

Tom spat, “Now that is what I 
mean. That fool wanted someone to 
cut his wheat an’ he ain't gonna use 
us because we're black. Where ya 
heading for, boy?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“I donno, West I guess.” 

“Well, you're gonna see plenty like 
him out there.” 

I got sort of scared then and felt 
like turning home. 

That night I left Tom. | had 
hopped a fast double header of about 
130 cars. It was really nice out. It 
was fun watching the red hot cinders 
flash past with every wail of the two 
engines, and if you listened close 
enough you could make different 
words out of the fast blurred click- 
ety-click, clickety-click of the wheels 
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and rail intersections. I lay down and 
tried to sleep. Sleeping in a box-car 
is really an art. 

I woke early. We were in the mid- 
dle of the badlands. The buttes and 
gullies looked beautiful in the rising 
sun. That evening I passed the little 
Missouri River, and the place where 
Custer made his last stand: In the 
glow of the sunset you could almost 
visualize the painted Indians sweep- 
ing down from the hills and killing 
off the little band of men. 

The next afternoon I got to Bill- 
ings, Montana. | went to work for a 
beet farmer. After working three 
days, I grabbed a freight and kept 
West. 

A little minister I had been travel- 
ing with said we ought to try to find 
work in the mines in Butte. When we 
got there we both signed up to- 
gether. I asked a colored bell hop 
what my chances were of work. He 
told me that Anaconda wasn’t hiring 
Negroes, and when they did they put 
them in places that no white man 
would work in. 

I decided to keep rambling. I felt 
then like Tom did. They got posters 
up all over the West yelling for men 
to work in the mines an’ they ain't 
taking a man ‘cause he’s black. 

The next morning I got into Spo- 
kane, Washington. That was as far as 
my minister buddy was going. So we 
shook hands. Just before he went he 
said, . 

“God bless you, Nelson.” 

He was getting too serious so I 
said, “Just have Him feed me and I'll 
be satisfied.” 

We shook hands again and he left. 
I thought of the irony of life. I met 
him just three days ago, became 
great friends in ten minutes, and 
then in a few seconds he walks out of 
my life forever. | knew I'd miss him. 
But in a way I was glad he was gone. 
Because in the West, Negroes travel 
with Negroes and whites with 
whites The next day was Sunday. 

I wanted to get out of Spokane. It 
seemed so foreign. A train came. I 
didn’t know where it was going, but 
I got on it. It was headed for Pasco. 
There was no money in Pasco and 
less food, so I took the next train to 
Portland. 

There I was drafted to fight forest 
fires in Southeastern Washington. It 
seemed as if all Washington were 
blazing. I was in a shovel brigade. 
We worked in eight hour shifts, al- 
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ways ~dtreating, always ve | beaten 
back. After four days of work I quit. 
My leg had got burned. 

That day I left for Seattle, about 400 
miles away. The world seemed right 
again. I had a new pair of overalls, new 
sweat-socks and new shoes. I had a little 
money in my pocket and a bag of cigar- 
ette tobacco in my shirt. I was happy. 

That’s the way I felt when I met 
Duce-in-the-hole. Duce was a master 
tramp. Goodnatured, always gambling. 
Never knew where he was going and 
claimed he didn’t care. Duce was going 
to Seattle so he traveled along with me. 
Early the next morning we got into 
Wish-Rahm, a small junction halfway to 
Seattle. Duce said he was hungry, so 
we decided to stay there and cook up. 
Duce was really a good cook. Wasn't 
long until he had the air dripping with 
the smell of fresh frying fish, fried 
potatoes, tomatoes, carrots, and green 
peppers. After we had eaten, there be- 
gan a “Washington rain.” The sun was 
shining brightly yet the rain was pour- 
ing down. As suddenly as it started, the 
rain stopped. Duce started to take off a 
brand new pair of overalls. 

“What ya doin’, Duce?” I asked. 

“Takin’ off the-wet clothes. Ah’m 
gonna dry em off on the engine over 
there.” Together we took off our damp 
clothes and hung them on the tender of 
the big engine. 

“Say, Duce,” I asked, “ain’t that 602 
we hung our clothes on?” No. 602 
was a new crack freight engine that 
had earned the name of “Mountain 
Jumper” among the tramps. 

“Shore it’s 602,” Duce said smiling. 
“Ah knows her runnin’ time. She ain’t 
leaving for nearly a hour.” 

Duce and I walked on, munching the 
blueberries till I looked up. 

“Duce! Look!” 

602 was just passing the ridge in 
the Cascades Mountains. Duce stood 
there and looked at it for a moment. 

“My pants, my shoes!” Duce broke 
into a run, then he stopped. Duce 
walked back to me, cussing to himself. 

“Well, Duce, what we gonna do for 
clothes!” I asked. 

“Guess we'll go to the Salvation 
Army.” 

Duce, wrapped up in an Indian 
blanket, and I in the canvas of his bed 
roll, started toward town. The Salvation 
Army couldn't refuse us clothes. 

That afternoon I said goodbye to 
Duce and left for Seattle. 

“Tll see ya, Duce.” 

“Okay, Boy, leave before ya get the 
Seattle Blues.” 

“So long, ole man.” 

“So long, Boy.” 

The train pulled out. I hoped I'd see 
Duce sometime again. 

I got into Seattle about 2:30 the next 
morning. That was the first time I had 
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really been homesick. I really had a 
heartache as I gazed over Puget Sound. 
I was filthy from the smoke in rat-hole- 
size tunnels I had come through. The 
city seemed big and cold. I was 2,000 
miles from home, no money, no friends. 

I slept near the tracks that night and 
the next morning I headed for the Jun- 
gle in Seattle. There I found the refuse 
of every race in the world. Whites, 
Mexicans, Negroes, Japs, Chinese, and 


ELSON PEERY 

was born in St. 

Joseph, Missouri, 

where his father 

had also been born, 

where his grand- 

father lived, and 

where his great- 

; > grandfather was 
held a slave. When Nelson was a baby 
his family moved to Minnesota, where 
they have lived ever since. Nelson tells 
us that he is interested in all sports— 
swimming especially, but more than 
anything else he’s interested in writing. 
Last year he won second prize in the 
Essay Division of the Scholastic Awards 
with a fine piece called “The Closed 
Door,” which was later printed in the 
June issue of Opportunity Magazine. 
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every nationality and color all actin 
like brothers. They were all in g 
spirits. I joined two Negroes who were 
there. One of them—they called him 
Jimmy—looked at me for a moment and 
pointed to the melon lying on the 
ground. 

I didn’t waste any time. I ate all of it 
that I could. 

After I finished Jimmy asked, “How 
long you been on the road?” 

“Not very long,” I answered evasive- 
ly. I didn’t know Jimmy then. 

“Can I tell you something?” Jimmy 
asked. 

“Sure.” 

“Get home, you're too young to be 
messing around.” 

The afternoon wore on. I didn’t have 
the slightest idea where I was going to 
eat. Horsefly—he was the other Negro— 
was cooking a big batch of potatoes, 
fish, and lamb chops in the big frying 
a that everybody used. I eyed the 


ood, wondering how I was going to 


get any. When it was all done it looked 
good 


“Ya hungry, boy?” 

“Yeah.” 1 

. Jimmy nodded his head toward the 

big skillet. Horsefly handed me a fork. 
After we had eaten I tried to figure 

out Jimmy and Horsefly. Neither was 
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, boy, you stick to a freight 
train long enou get cinders in 
aw blood. That’s why I'm tellin’ ya to 

ead home first chance you get. Jt ain’t 
no fun folowing harvests North 
Dakota to California with, only a few 
nickels to live on.” 

After a few more days I knew what 
Duce meant when.he mentioned Seattle 
Blues. One aftettioon pe AEP me 
if I wanted to go East with him. I said 
yes, so we went down to the Jungle and 
packed up. Horsefly was a strange man. 
He had been traveling with Jimmy for 
26 years. 

When we stopped at a small Junction 
about fifty miles East of Mi , Mon- 
tana, I was so hot and tired I told Fly | 
was going to wait over and wash up. 
Fly didn’t feel like missing any trains so 
he was going to keep moving. I stayed 
the rest of that day and ba’ in the 
Missoula River. The next day I took 
another train and continued East. 

After we had gone about twenty 
miles we suddenly stopped. Ahead was 
the remains of what was once a freight 
train. The Montana Home Guard was 
stationed around the wreck. The scene 
was indescribable. Big G.M.C. trucks, 
big rolls of cheese, were scattered’ in 
every direction. Candy bars lay melting 
in the sun. Farmers and tramps tried to 
get some shoes or food. Hard looking 
soldiers stood by with drawn pistols 
while the insurance company buried the 
whole works under hot cinders. The 
people stood around and cussed. They 
were hungry and ill clothed—here, food 
and clothing were being burnt. I got 
sick looking at it, and walked toward 
the other side of the wreck. I stopped 
at what lay in front of me. Six bedrolls, 
beyond them six crushed bodies under 
torn blankets. I looked carefully at the 
bedrolls. One of them was Horsefly’s. | 
walked over to the bodies. A hand, 
twisted and broken, crushed and dull, 
black with coal dust—I knew it was 


~Horsefly. If I hadn’t been hot and 


yearning for a swim, I would have beer 
lying beside Horsefly. 

In three long days I was nearing Min- 
neapolis. It would be hard to get used 
to not spitting or lying down wherever 
or whenever I felt like it. It would be 
funny to stay in a house and look at the 
same stuff all the time. I closed my eyes 
to get a glimpse of home and the kids. 
Instead of home I saw a freight blazing 
its way into the setting sun, and I saw 
me hunched over the end of a lumber 
car, hummin’ them freight train blues. | 

ned my eyes and slung m over 
py pr Bed and started for 
home. 











Edited by Charlotte ae de Water 


HERE are some more prize-win- 
ning poems from this year's 
bumper crop of Scholastic Awards: 


FOURTH PRIZES 


Sonnet 


Swift are the moments in this blessed 
hour, 
Swift flow the sands, while mists em- 
brace the day, 
The tides, swelled toward the moon 
with reborn power, 
Rear up and lash the shore. The shallow 
bay— 
A tentacle of silver in the night— 
Sways to the primal rhythm of the sea, 
Unbroken the umbilical cord of might 
That holds this pulsing limb eternally. 
Where are recorded words profound 
enough 
For such a holy solitude as this? 
The sea, the twilight sky, the shadowed 
bluff; 
My lips hushed by the wind’s impas- 
sioned kiss, 
I watched the savage waters seek to 
rise 
Towards that great Voice which calls 
them to the skies. 
Ruth Weiss, 17 


Cheltenham H. S., Elkins Park, Pa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Dorothy Lambert 


Lament, or, | Court the Muse, 
But Who Courts Me? . 


There's ink upon my finger-tips, 
My lips are often smeary 

From chewing on the pen’s wet point— 
The lads don’t come a’near me. 


I have tried my best to sing, 
But love for me is missing. 
A muse is chaste, but even she 
Can stand a little kissing. 


Imagined love sounds very sweet 
With words to clarify ‘it. 
The idea seems so good that 1 
Would like to verify it. . 
Ida Dorsey, 17 


Olympia (Wash.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Lily Everton 


Not an Old Maid Yet 


Why must I study this history, 

The conquests of young Alexander, 
The duty of Roma’s consistory, 
How the Hellespont conquered 

Leander, 

The methods of systematology, 

Of Einstein’s advances in math, 
The purpose of Plato’s Apology, 
The charms fair Calliope hath? 


I announce I am through with this 
learning, 

This enormous collecting of facts; 

Henceforth I shall go in for turning 

My time and my strength into acts. 

I refuse to grow seedy and seedier, 

A Time Capsule all by myselt- 

I've observed that an encylopaedia 

Spends most of its years on the shelf! 


Lisbeth Ann Stecher, 17 
The Barnard School for Girls, 
New York City, 
Teacher, Miss Phyllis Merrill 


The Old Donkey 


When donkey limps along blue nights 
of stone 

the southern sky lies dim in dusk-grey 
blurs 

and envelops the pine and _ thistle 
burrs 

and twilight filigree where wind has 
blown 

a million thistle blossoms down to dust. 


When donkey limps beyond the pasture 
fence 

the shadow wood of white-ghost hills 
lie dense 

‘and silent as a spider death turned rust 

and deeper than the aftermath of flame. 


When donkey limps along hill’s verdant 
brim 
he muzzles at the lid of sky, each limb 
turns tremulous to fear within his frame 
that fades like smoke where land and 
‘heaven meet... 
and dies an injured death—on shambling 
feet. 
Cecil Clayton Sargent, 17 
Salem (Ore.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Violet T. Swanson 


_— 
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Liberty Tunnel Nocturne 


Through the tube of concrete all night 
long, 

In the twilight deep inside the hill: 
Drum and drum of motors; 
Humming, spinning wheels; 
Tireless, beating bombilation; 

Hammer of an endless stream of cars. 

All night long the thunder of the wheels, 

The rumble in the mountain’s stony 


bowels. 


_All night long the yellow headlight 


glare 

In the murky night interior of the hill: 
Saffron fog-lamps in the mist; 
Crimson tail-light cherries in the fog: 
Night lights of the hazy tunnel; 

Unwinking cave-dweller eyes within the 
hill. 

All night long the spearheads of the 
lamps 

Fire eyes of primal dwellers in the hill. 

William L. Thompson, Jr. 


Carrick H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Mathilda Bachman 


Vernal Equinox 


Mr. Senderly descends 

A decent fellow, into April air, 

And fallow earth, spring scented, 
Sloughing off casually a world of care. 


And making of Central Park 

A world of moving wonders, of flowing 
measure, 

Desires suddenly ecstasy or dirk 

That he may taste of blood, some vio- 
lent pleasure. 


And suddenly beats his head upon the 
ground 

Wishing to sense the earth as he would . 
a girl— 

And aching no less though all is but in 
his mind 

Declines the gambit, resigns the dizzy 
whirl 


And walks home breathing deeply, hum- 
bling Schopenhauer, 
Feeling ever so slightly like a hero of 
ancient Greece; 
Through a sea of fallow earth, and 
April air, 
And sun reaching through the skin, and 
singing peace. 
Irving Pfefferblit, 16 
High School of Science, New York City 
Teacher, Dr. Isabel Gordon 


- 


The Last Poet 
He wrote his bad rhymes with a bor- 
rowed pen — ' 
Poor man, he never will again — 
God touched his borrowed flesh and 
left it dead, 
Lying in a borrowed bed. 


Kenneth Wood, 16 


Albuquerque (N. M.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Barbara Phillips 
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1. DO YOU KNOW THE FACTS? 


Read carefully “Ideas from Newspapers” on page 20. 
Then mark following statements T for True or F for False 
1.Keeping a clipping notebook is a habit only of amateurs. 

2.—The first stamp had adhesive on the back. 

3.—Magazines seldom give story leads. 

4.—A newspaper clipping is not enough to give the background 
for a full-length “story.” 

5.—_You can find raw material for fiction in the newspapers. 

6.—The Chicago stenographer married the British sailor. 

7——Some cats live on sea-going vessels. 

8.—The longer a news item lies around unused, the better your 
story will be. 

9.In writing an argumentative paper, it is best to see only 
one side of the picture. 

10.—Your own community is a rich mine of news stories and 
articles. 


ll. ARE YOU STYLE-CONSCIOUS? 
Read carefully the “Round Table” on page 23. Then 
match the title on the left with the description on the right: 


1—Sonnet (a) light verse with a pleasant lilt 
2._—_Lament (b) distinctly modern 

3.—The Old Donkey (c) broad, sweeping, dignified 
4,__Liberty Tunnel Nocturne (d) in the Imagist tradition 


iil. DO YOU GET THE IDEA? 
Read carefully the “Poetry Album” on page 19. Then 
mark the following statements T for True or F for False. 
1.Genevieve Taggard is an “ivory tower” poet. 
2.——She is more interested in the future than in the past. 
3.—She thinks the future holds more gloom than joy for 
Americans. 
4.__She is a patron and helper of very young writers. 
5.—She believes that those who are working for a better world 
will be forgotten when the i“ days come. 
6.—Her work is devoid of “social conscience.” 
7..She is a defender of the rights and dignity of downtrodden 
les. 
8 het has never published anything but poetry. 
9.—She dislikes such obscure poets as Donne. 
10._She uses words economically. 


IV. DO YOU SEE THE POINT? 

Read carefully “A Letter to Young Americans, page 17. 
Then check the one true statement in each of the following 
groups. 

1. The author believes that young people must: (a) be con- 
cerned only with military matters; (b) do as they are told; 
(c) help to create a new freedom. 

2. He thinks that: (a) a man owes his services to his com- 
munity; (b) a man may do as he pleases, so long as he breaks no 
laws; (c) a man may do as he pleases, so long as he hurts nobody 

8. Christian civilization tries to create a bond which: (a) ex- 
cludes all non-Aryans; (b) excludes Asia; (c) excludes nobody. 

4. Respect for liberty means respect for: (a) man; (b) all 
traditions; (c) agnostics. 

5. The author believes that the highest reward of good work 
is: (a) a good night’s rest; (b) a ‘iving wage; (eS spiritual 
enrichment. 

V. CLASSIFY A NEW AUTHOR 

Read carefully “Cinders in the Blood” on page 21. Then 
check the one of the following classifications to which Nel- 
son Peery belongs: 


lL. a romanticist 
2. a lyric writer 


8. a realist 
4. a writer of fantasy 
5. a classicist 


Prepared by Gladys Schmitt and Gretta Baker .. . Amswers on page 35 


Vi. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER? 

Read carefully “Distinguished Service Cross” on page 25. 
Then check the character qualities which Lieutenant Cam- 
eron possess: - 

1. recklessness 4. indifference to the suffering of others 
2. cool-headedness 5. pity 
8. physical courage 6.-an appreciation for the joys of life 


READ! WRITE! SPEAR! 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


1. Instances of heroism in the war. 

2. Can frightened people —e courage? 

3. Interesting news stories I have read. 

4. Does modern imagery make a poem modern? 


THINGS TO WRITE 


1. A letter of encouragement, telling young Frenchmen that 
liberty, equality, and fraternity will return to their land. 

2. A story or sketch or article based on a news item. 

8. A list of incidents in the present struggle which you would 
like to see described fully and well. 

4. A poem containing modern imagery. 


THINGS TO READ 


1. Wind, Sand, and Stars, by Antoine de St. Exupery. 
2. Flight to Arras, by Antoine de St. Exupery. 
8. Long View, by Genevieve Taggard. 


MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE ' 

For each phrase in italics, substitute a word from the 
following list. (a-c from “Poetry Album”; d-j from “Letter 
to Young Americans.” ) 





‘ 





a. rebuker e. clarifying h. reject 
b. devout f. rejuvenated i. recompense 
c.. affirmatians g. immune j. induces 


d. abstractedly 


1. Uncle Ned was made young again by his Florida visit 

2. Many citizens serve our country without financial return. 

8. Gandhi wields a powerful influence among his «varmly 
devoted followers. 

4. To talk in an indefinite way about victory won't do; we 
must act. 

5. If you've had measles, you are probably not susceptible to 
the disease. 

6. Positive statements of loyalty must be supported by deeds. 

7. Warm milk often brings about . 

8. In criticizing France many commentators assume the role 
of one who scolds. 

9. To convince an audience you'll find need for making clear 
each statement. 

10. Loyal citizens refuse to accept the lies of enemy agents. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
butte (bit), p. 21. A steep hill standing alone. 
dinghy (ding gi), p. 20. A light rowboat, or skiff. 
flaunt (flént), p. 27. To show off; display boastfully. 

a? (im ), p. 19. A striking of one thing against an- 
er. 
latent (la tént), p. 19. Hidden; present but not active. 
eo (mét 4 fiz 1 kal), p. 19. Dealing with the real 

being and nature of reality. 
paramount (pdr 4 mount), p. 18. Highest in rank. 

Pe gs umously (pds ti mis li), p. 31. Occurring after one’s 


primal ( ), p. 23. First, original. 
Pipanck dian, (00'saa ol 6 shin} n: 18, Giving tip a sight 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 


MONG the British warships which 
in the past few months have put 
into the Brooklyn Navy Yard for 
repairs is His Majesty's Ship 

Phoebe, a light cruiser of 5,450 tons. 
While the vessel was here, one of 
Mussolini’s press releases announced 
that she had been sunk. Upon hear- 
ing the news, a high-spirited young 
man in the British Press Service in 
New York telephoned the Navy Yard, 
got a connection to the Phoebe, and 
asked,- “How you doing?” She was 
doing all right. But at that the 
Phoebe had taken some licks from 
someone somewhere (exactly in what 
form, where, at what time, and how, 
would be information of value to the 
enemy) and needed some expert 
overhauling. When she sailed into 
New York Harbor she looked intact, 
but, as one of her officers remarked, 
“She is a bit shaken up and her in- 
sides are extremely tangled.” A while 
ago I was invited to meet some of 
the Phoebe’s officers aboard ship. | 
had an especially long talk, over tea, 
with Lieutenant Archibald Cameron, 
who has been with the Phoebe for 
the last year and a half. 

Lieutenant Cameron is a slight, 
dark-haired, oval-faced Scot of twen- 
ty-three who looks more like a di- 
vinity student than a naval man. His 
family has a farm near the Firth of 
Clyde. As far back as he can remem- 
ber, he wanted to be in the Navy. 
His father, he told me, might have 
had something to do with this desire. 
The elder Cameron had wanted to 
go to sea when he was young, but 
his father said he wouldn't permit it, 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 


(English Section) are omitted. 


so he ran away and shipped on a 
sailing vessel. He stuck to the sea 
and stuck to sailing vessels, too, until 
steam had practically driven sail off 
the seas. A stubborn man, he refused 
to learn steam, and finally felt there 
was nothing for him to do but to 
return to Scotland and farming. Lieu- 
tenant Cameron entered the British 
Navy as a midshipman when he was 
seventeen. He was a “special entry” 
man, which means that he became 
an officer by passing stiff competitive 


examinations instead of by attending: 


a Navy training school. 

Cameron was wearing a dusty old 
blue uniform when we met. His 
double-breasted jacket was open and 


By MARK MURPHY 


I could see the blue cable-knit 
sweater he wore beneath it. Occa- 
sionally, as he talked, his stiff white 
collar pulled away from his neck- 
band. He said it was impossible for 
anyone on the Phoebe to show form 
while she was being repaired in the 
Yard. The vessel was swarming with 
welders, fitters, painters, machinists, 
ordinary workmen, and seamen. 
Some men were trying to take a 
piano up a narrow, steep stairway 
past a group of riveters who insisted 
that their work was more important 
than piano-moving. The ship was 
noisy; in fact, the entire Navy Yard 
was noisy. Dust and dirt were every- 
where. Cameron and I had our tea in 


ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE .. . She died 
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Rahs. ih 


edge git fel 
. It was a quiet, -wal 

a with a few easy chairs, a 
davenport, and a long dining table, 
aro which were a number of 
straightback chairs. On one wall 
were a dart-game board and photo- 
graphs of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth. As we came in a couple of 
officers were playing darts; their aim 
was good and their were crowded 
around the bull’s-eye. There were a few 
other pictures gn the walls—a print of a 
marsh at evening, two prints of ducks 
flying, a water color of a sea battle. 


Cameron and I sat at the long 
table and drank tea from large white 
cups and nibbled at slices of a yellow 
frosted cake which one of the ship's 
cooks had baked that morning. 
Lieutenant talked gravely but easily. He 
surprised me when he told me his age; 
I had taken him to be at least five or 
six years older, not so much because of 
his appearance as because of the author- 
itative way he spoke to the seamen and 
the way the other officers acted toward 
him. He talked about the exploits of the 
Phoebe in the Mediterranean—evacua- 
tions from Greece and Crete, running 
the blockade off Tobruk, and so on. 
Shortly after meeting him, I had noticed 
a little blue-and-white ribbon he- wore 
on his jacket, and when our conversa- 
tion reached a lull I asked him what it 
meant. “Oh, that’s the D.S.C.,” he said. 
“You know, the Distinguished Service 
Cross. I got it in the Battle of the Plate 
—the Graf Spee incident, you know.” 
Then he jumped back to the subject of 
the Phoebe. At the next pause I said, 
“Now, about that Graf Spee incident 
and that D.S.C. I'd like to hear more 
about them, if you don’t mind tellin 
me.” “No,” he said, “I wouldn’t mind, 
and possibly you'd find the story inter 
esting now and then.” He poured us 
more tea and settled down to his 
account. 

Cameron, at the time, had been a 
midshipman on H.M.S. Exeter, an 
8,390-ton cruiser with six eight-inch 
guns and four four-inch guns, which 
was cruising the South Atlantic in De- 
cember, 1939, with the light cruisers 
Ajax and Achilles. (The Exeter was 
sunk off Java on March Ist, 1942.) The 
three ships were looking for the Admiral 
Graf Spee, the German pocket battle- 
ship which had been raiding shipping 
off the east coast of South America. On 
the afternoon of December 12th, Com- 
modore H. Harwood Harwood, the “ad- 
miral” of the squadron, called the cap- 
tains of the three vessels into conference 
on the Ajax and discussed the a 
they would use if they should my * “% 


heavily armed and armored S 
, “always 


son, you know,” Cameron 
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and had to be wak by a sailor. “Tt 
was the most beautiful day I have ever 
seen in the South Atlantic,” he said. 
“We were near the mouth of the River 
Plate, and it was. a warm, delightful 
morning, and a calm sea. I went up to 
my place on deck. The sailors, many of 
them, were in pajamas and others were 
in their underwear.” 

The battle plan Commodore Harwood 
had decided on was that the Exeter, 
which was more heavily armed than 
the Ajax or the Achilles, should move 
directly toward the battleship, attract- 
ing its fire, while the two ships, 
after layi Soe Se ees 
h darting in out 0 
wed at be the lan had been drawn 
up so carefully that once the Exeter, 
which was the first to sight the enemy, 
ran up a flag to that effect, no other 
communications between the three 
cruisers were necessary. The Spee head- 
ed toward the Exeter and Exeter 
steamed at full speed toward the Spee, 
while the Ajax and the Achilles swung, 
zi ing, in t half-circles to 
phy api ts Nt of the enem 4 
The Spee, which the Germans r Go t 
could be both outrun and outgunned 
only by a huge, fast battle cruiser, was 
built to outrun a battleship and outgun 
a cruiser. She would have had good 
reason to expect the three British cruis- 
ers, all lighter and faster than she was, 
to flee without putting up a fight. She 
carried eleven-inch as against the 
eight-inch guns of Exeter. Its sec- 
ondary battery equalled in size the six- 
inch armament of the Ajax and the 
Achilles. Only the eight-inch shells of 
the Exeter could pierce the heavy armor 
of the Spee; the six-inch shells of the 
other cruisers could be expected only 
to damage the superstructure of the 
German ship. Naval statisticians have 
figured that the Spee could fire a broad- 
side weighing a total of 4,700 
whereas a combined broadside the 
three British ships would have weighed 
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ter,” Cameron said, “to 
us out before we got her in 
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She let go with her forward guns and 
made a hit on our Marines’ turret 
forward, knocking out two of our six 
eight-inch rifles. Seven out of the sixteen 
men in the turret were killed outright 
and the rest of them were badly wound- 
ed. I could see that one fellow, a Marine 
named Russell, had a great piece of 
metal through his left arm. He walked 
back toward my crew. I started to put a 
tourniquet on his arm, and he said, ‘My 


cheering the men.” 

I asked Cameron to tell me how he 
felt as the Exeter, its guns not yet 
within range of the Spee, steamed into 
the enemy fire, and he tried. “You are 
angry and you are proud,” he said 
thoughtfully. “There is so much to do, 
so much happening, so much noise. You 


courage for yourself F ety. we 

on are so fine that 
country on you.” 

Withe Eisstor was bik agai bor eeni end 
(Continued on page 30) 
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WHY DO WE HURT PEOPLE WE LOVE? 


LIFE 





By GEORGE LAWTON, Ph.D. 


a table in Oscar Svenson’s drug 

store. “You look upset,” Oscar 
observed. “What's “¥ 
ood tet toe tee do 

stupid . Wednesday night 
gone, Dad always looks lonesome 
in the evening, and so I asked him to 
go to the movies with us. He was read- 
ing and didn’t want to go, but I in- 


[RR stil Oxar Sven’ dog 


sisted. It took a real to get him 
away from that . Even he 
looked miserable the picture. 

“Saturday night, when Dick took me 


out to dinner, I wanted to be my sweet- 
est self, and not have it appear that 
pwr ett |. De ee 
nagger. Before I it, I was calli 
him “stingy” and he got angry “a 
hasn't been around for a week. 
“Then there’s Joan, my best friend, 


and a most 1. ets a new 
dress, white T Woe’ and I a “That’s 
a lovely dress,—but not for you.’ I 
didn’t mean to add that, but stil] it 
If I keep on that way, I'l be 

on it way, uar- 
antined. You know apes. pond 
Explain me to myself. Why do I hurt 
the very people I want to make happy 
and on whom my own happiness 
depends?” 
Oscar, town p) her and wise 
friend to countless numbers, got off to 
his usual slow start. “Well, just as we 
reveal our ies, our inner 
thoughts and feelings by the way we 
act with friends, in school, on the job, 
so our behavior when in love is a re- 
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“Being able to inflict pain, gives a 
weak person a sense of strength.” 


lives, never really giving themselves to 
any cause or any person. Dick, of 
course, has many fine and endearing 
qualities, and you love him for these, 
but what you admire most, perhaps, is 
his good judgment im selecting you.” 

Ruth winced. “Oscar, that hurts.” 

The “surgeon” smiled gently and 

g whi i down a or 
two, like not daaek < at a dete or 
SSS Feae Sipenee, why. then, 
you hate him, because he has been 
mean to Ruth Lee, a person you love 
even more than you love him. 

“Some people, who inwardly feel 
small, shrink even more when they are 
criticized or neglected, and that’s why 
they ay into a rage. In fact, it is only 
the well-balanced person who can stand 
being criticized by someone he loves, 
without ra. against him, and want- 
ing to hate get even with him. 

“Ruth, you unconsciously hurt your 
father because other things in your life 
have gone wrong and you want to get 
a sense of and success some- 
where. By Scales your father, you 
imagine for a moment that you also are 
boss over many other situations and 


. people as well. And so, Ruth, when 


your spirits are low you launch an at- 
tack on dear old , 

“You called Dick stingy in order to 
pull him down. When he goes down, 
you go up. Being able to inflict pain, 

ives a weak person a sense of strength. 

ou don’t want to be happy, you want 


to make other people as pp 
a are. Hence, that catty remark to 


oan. You can't pick on strangers or 
; —. select therefore 
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can’t come and go as we wish any 
longer, nor can we think only of our 
own self. It’s not T’ now, it’s ‘We.’ A 
self-centered individual will be an- 
noyed with the person he loves merely 
because this love forces him to consider 
the needs and wishes of someone not 
himself. 

“When we love someone, we give 
ourselves over to him for safe-keeping. 


_ Someone once said, “The happiness of 


a woman depends on the kind of a man 
who loves her.’ If he is fine, that is one 
thing; if not. . . . Though men are not 

uite that dependent on women, since 
their careers come first, to some extent 
this observation also applies to them. 
Without realizing it, we may quarrel 
with a loved one only to get a rise out 
of him. If we can make him protest 
both his affection for us and our im- 
portance, this will prove we haven't 
made a mistake in turning ourselves 
over to him. 

“All of us, therefore, rebel at times 
because another person, through our 
need for him, should have such a great 
power over us. Some fights arise out of 
our desire to prove to ourselves that 
we can wriggle loose from the ‘chains’ 
of a love which we ourselves have cre- 
ated. You are attached to your father 
and still need him. When you quarrel 
with him or flaunt your unconcern, it 
means you are rebelling at your own 
weakness, your inability to stand on 
your own. 

“Take the movies incident. Back in 
your little head, there may have been 
the thought that soen you would be 
marrying Dick and leaving Dad behind 
forever. Part of you doesn’t want to be 
ale with Dick and go away from 
home, Dad, and the life you always 
had known. Because mother is gone, 
you've been“trying to take her place in 
running the house and its chief male 
occupant, and part of you doesn’t want 
tu give that up either. 

t won't do any good, Ruth, to tell 

ou ‘Count ten before you utter the 

word.’ We've first got to make 

you a person aware of the needs and 

rights of others, and that’s a job about 

17 years overdue. We also must get 

you to really understand why you act 
as you do. 

“A wise man once said that you can’t 
forgive others until you've forgiven 
yourself. The people most dissatisfied 
with themselves are the ones who find 
the most fault with the world. Until 
you have learned to t yourself, 
Ruth, you won't jaeagh ee people. 
Now, do you want your soda with or 
without aspirin?” 

“Soda—without, and a nickel change 
to telephone.” 
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BOY dates GIRL 





Aga CHILLUN, le’'s dance!” That, according to the majority of this 
month’s Jam Session contributors, is the Ideal Entertainment for a date. 
Second choice is a “movie-and-soda” date, and third is a home date— radio, con- 
versation, games, and a raid on the ice-box! You'll find these and otheresuggestions 
in the letters printed below. Most of them are definitely easy on the pocketbook 
and, in fact, several writers suggested that a part of the usual “date money” ought 
to go for Victory Stamps and Bonds these days. That's the right idea, if you ask me! 
Now that the entertainment question's settled, let's sum up the results of all 
the Jam Sessions since last September and see what THE IDEAL DATE looks like. 
Here ‘tis: 

The Girl: Easy on the eyes, ears, and pocketbook! She’s well-groomed, has a 
good figure and a knack for choosing the right clothes. She's interested in sports 
and current affairs, has a sense of humor, and carries on a lively conversation with- 
out talking too much—or about herself. And (most important!) she can have a 
good time at a small cost. She never orders from “the wrong side” of a menu, but 
what she orders, she eats—not nibbles! She doesn’t pet, but she’s popular, because 
she has Pep, Poise, and Personality. 

The Boy: A good-looker, neat dresser, good sport, conversationalist, and 
dancer, non-drinker, non-bragger, and non-moocher. He doesn’t think he’s the 
answer to every maiden’s prayers and never hands a girl a “mushy line.” He's courte- 
ous, calls for her at her home (instead of sitting in the car and honking the horn! ), 
brings her home at a reasonable hour, and doesn’t overstay the deadline. If he takes 
her to a dance or party, he sees that she has a good time and doesn’t walk off with 
some other girl. He doesn’t try to park or get “mushy.” 

The Date: He asks her for the date ahead of time (not at the last minute! ) and 
arrives on time. She's ready and greets him at the door. They talk to the family a 
few minutes, then decide what to do for the rest of the evening. He suggests some 
form of entertainment that fits his pocketbook. She accepts his suggestion or sug- 
gests something less expensive (never more! ). They go dancing, to the movies, 
bowling, biking, roller-skating, or swimming, and stop somewhere for a soda (or 
stay at home, listen to the radio, and perhaps do a little rug-cutting) ; he brings her 
home between eleven and twelve.* Cost—about $1. Ideal—and how! 

If you have any suggestions as to quéstions you'd like discussed in next year's 
Jam Sessions, send them to me at Sch@lastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
City. And, in the meantime, have fun!—Gay Head. 


TODAY'S QUESTION: 
“What Is the Ideal Entertainment 


for a Date?” 
Of course, dancing! After questioning 
many of the student body here, that’s 


the answer! It’s also a good way to get 
P Why not go to the neighborhood 
around and make friends. bowling ‘or “cut the rug’ at one of 


T , 
we + A Pa.) tng the crowd’s ? 
Florence Cohen . 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On school nights we think movies, 
conversation, or listening to the radio 
are the things to do, but on weekends 
we prefer dancing. 

Two Girls 
Woodville (Wis.) High School 


. +. vic, records, a few couples, and 
a little rug-cutting! Tops! 
Bike-riding, then go home and raid 





the ice-box. It’s good entertainment and 
“ideal” for his wallet. 


Helen Chokneft 
Highland Park (Mich.) High School 


Roller-skating. It’s easy on the finan- 





ces and “box-office” with almost any 
“Kitten!” 
Buddy Sennott 
Thomas Jefferson High Schoo! 
Richmond, Va. 
Movies, bowling, or dancing. We 
don’t like to sit coon and converse all 


evening. 


An ideal date should be an outing— 
boat-riding and a group picnic. Good 
cmt stuff. 


conversation and no 


A Sophomore Boy . 
Grand Rapids (N. D.) High School 
We're satisfied to go for a 
stroll in the 


then to the gang’s 
hang-out for coke or alight snack 
then home. Inexpensive, but fun! 


Three Girls 
Michigan City (Ind.) High Schoo! 
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(See May 18 Iseve) 
ALPHABET SOUP 
a—War Production Board; b—National 
Defense Mediation Board; c—National La- 
bor Relations Board; d—Federal 
Insurance Corp.; e—Office of Civilian Sup- 
; f-Office of Civilian Defense; g— 
of Price Administration; h—Office . 
Emergency Management; i—Securities 
Exchange Commission; j—Office of Facts 
and Figures. 
PENNY WISE CRYPTOGRAM 
FROM TREASURY DEPT. 
“This war is a ti- 
tanic world struggle 
in which the life and 
future of our country 
oO are at stake! The na- 





O|O tion needs your help! 
Buy defense stamps 
. oe bonds!” , 
ANAGRAM—ORCHESTRA 


A FISHY TALE a. Jane b. Mary c. Agnes 
GAME OF “4-5-6” 

If it is your opponent's turn to move, 
he will ae if you leave him with any of 
these winining combinations: 1-1-1; 1-2-3; 
1-3-2; 2-1-3; 2-8-1; 3-1-2; 3-2-1; 5-5; 4-4; 
3-3; 2-2. (The numbers represent the num- 
ber of objects in each column.) It’is in- 
teresting to note that “4-5-6” is a variation 
of the game called “NIM,” where we can 
have any number of columns and any num- 
ber of objects in each column. 





CORRECTIONS 


Through a regrettable error the 
name and picture of Babette 
Deutsch, poet, novelist, biographer, 
was omitted from the line-up of 
Essay Judges in this year’s Sc. ic 
Awards. We apologize to Miss 
Deutsch, and take this opportunity 
to make the correction. You'll re- 
member her as the author of that 
fine book, Walt Whitman—Builder 
for America from which we re- 
printed a chapter last January. Her 
name and picture should have ap- 
peared in the 5 occupied by Mr. 
Robert Cortes Holliday who served 
as a judge for many years but took 
a rain check this time. 


In the May 11th Student Achieve- 
ment Issue of Scholastic, and in Cat- 
alog of Scholastic’s 15th National 
High School Art Exhibition, Honor- 
able Mention in the Textile 
Decoration Classification (sponsored 
by the American Crayon Company) 
were mistakenly announced as 
in cash. The Honorable Mention |” 

rizes are sets of Prang Textile Color 

its as originally announced in the 
Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet. 
These sets have been mailed out to 
winners. 














Get YOUR 


VITAMINS 
WE 


YOUR 
FOOD: 








Hons how te get Vitamin Ba 
ad NATURE provider WH .... 


Government nutritionists ask 
us to eat plenty of the ‘‘fitness 
foods.” Among these “‘pre- 
ferred” foods whole grain 
foods rank high—for wide- 
awake energy, for the natural 
vitamins and minerals we 


need. 


‘ 


Whole wheat in its most de- 
licious form is Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat. It is not 
only rich in the plentiful en- 
ergy elements of 100% whole 
wheat, but this grand break- 
fast is also a good source of 
natural Vitamin B,. 





Baked by NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Distinguished Service 
Cross — 
(Continued from page 26) 


flames appeared on the deck. Then two 
of the four-inch guns were knocked out. 
The four-inch crews freed by the dis- 
abling of their hel; fight the 
ye on the shit elon ties re had 
broken out too, and the men in the reg- 
ular fire-fighting crew worked until they 
fell, overcome by smoke or exhaustion. 
The ship’s small hospital was filled. The 
hospital assistants ran out of stretchers 
od, the dead and wounded were kept 
on the deck, tucked into corners where 
they would be out of the way of the 
men stil] fighting. Here and there a 
rushing seaman stopped to make a 
moaning man more comfortable. The 
ship's surgeon went from one wounded 
man to another. 

At last the Exeter came within effec- 
tive range of the Spee (about ten miles) 
and opened fire with her four remaining 
eight-inch guns. They scored hit after 
hit. From the Exeter the men could see 
bursts of flame on the Spee as their shells 
struck. They could also see huge orange 
jets of flame as the heavy German guns 
sent tons of metal and explosive toward 
them. A burst of flame, a few seconds, 


and then, usually, a rending crash somé- 
where on their own ship; a few men 
dead, more wounded men moaning. A 


delayed-action shell ripped through the 
bridge of the Exeter and burst as it 
neared “ deck. The bridge es 
wrecked every man on it t 
captain and a iebichigesan was Killed. 
The wireless transmitter was also 
wrecked by the same shell, and the 
ship’s three wireless operators were 
illed. Cameron’s station on the deck 
was near the bridge, and one of his two 
remaining guns was blown away by this 
direct hit. The other gun was useless, 
because it was on the wrong side of the 
deck. The shellburst set fire to one of 
two ammunition lockers near the guns. 
The lockers are wooden boxes about the 
size of steamer trunks and contain a 
store of ammunition to be used when 
shells are not being sent up quickly 
enough from the ony eee ' 
Cameron ordered his men away from 
the locker. It blew up with a terrific 
explosion. Two men who were slow in 
etting away were killed The second 
ocker caught fire. Cameron did not 
think the mid-section of the cruiser 
could stand another blast, and, telling 
the other men to stay behind cover, he, 
together with the seaman in the great- 
coat and underwear, went to the locker 
and beat out the flames with the coat. 





Dreaming of a Lovelier- 


Looking Complexion? 





USE WESTMORE 





FOUNDATION CREAM 


Use it very sparingly . .. just a gossamer thin 
veil of loveliness, then pat on powder. Your 
complexion will have a smooth, even glowing 
tone . . . will look fresh and flawless all day, 
or all evening. Developed by Hollywood’s 
famous make-up artists, the Westmores. Try 
it! At your toilet goods counter. Priced at 50¢. 


Awe WEST MORE 


HOLLYWOOD 
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The shell which destroyed the bridge, 
set fire to the ammunition locker, and 
knocked out the third of Cameron’s guns 
also wrecked the Exeter’s steering and 
fire-control systems. The captain went 
to the stern of the ship and, getting his 
bearings with a compass taken from one 
of the Exeter’s small] boats, directed two 


shouted by the captain to the first of a 
chain of sailors who relayed them to the 
men forward. A shell hit the second for- 
ward turret of the Exeter and smashed 
two of the.remaining four eight-inch 
guns, leaving in operation only two guns 
in the after turret. “But by this time,” 


screens, thrust in close to the Spee, 
blasted at her with their six-inch guns. 
and sped back into the smoke. Some- 
times the men on the Exeter could see 
one of the light, swift cruisers as she 


After her bridge was hit, the Exeter, 
still heading straight for the Spee, was 
practically out of commission. cap- 
tain ordered one last move. The Spee 
was now only five miles away and get- 
ting closer; her outlinés were plain and 
she was throwing shell after hell. The 
Exeter turned around and the two 
in the after eiviiet Wess theese Ieee 
on the Spee and fired. “That must have 
done something,” Cameron said. “Those 
shells, both hits, must have been quite a 
little surprise to the Spee. She probably 
thought we should have been out of 
action Tong before.” The S took 
those blows somewhere then 
turned and made for the River Plate 
Ee ee ee ee 
Achilles harrying her most of the way 

Just a few seconds after the Exeter 
had fired these two decisive shells the 
electrical system which maneuvered the 
ga went deed, Sn ie ees 
several leaks and the generators ing 
flooded. For a minute the men 
officers stood quiet on the deck, almost 
a, ey eee 

The boiler rooms had not been dam- 
aged and the Exeter was still under 
steam, so, listing badly to starboard, she 
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started toward the Falkland Islands, 
eleven hundred miles away; after the 
Battle of the Falklands in the first 
World War, the British had put an 
emergency hospital for the use of the 
Navy. The ship was in bad shape—guns 


smashed, idge destroyed, electric 
power gone. Out of a crew of about four 
hundred, sixty-eight had been killed and 
more than a hundred wounded. The 
battle, which began at six-fifteen in the 
are lasted seventy minutes. 

As the Exeter headed for the Falk- 
lands, Cameron told me, he leaned 
against one of the few remaining 
stanchions on the deck and lit a cigar- 
ette. He was glad when the order came 
to “splice the main brace,” an order 
given by victorious British sea captai 
since before Trafalgar. Casks of rum 
were rolled out, each man and of- 
ficer was given a double tot. Those who 
couldn't walk were given their drinks 
where they lay. 

The next three days were bad. The 
South Atlantic in December is blistering 
hot, and the sun beat down cruelly on 
the twisted steel decks of the Exeter. 
“Our hospital was filled,” Cameron said, 
“and we had wounded stowed away in 
every conceivable corner of the ship, 
even in the blacksmith shop. We tried 
to make them as comfortable as we 
could, and the surgeon never slept. 
Every once in a while a man screamed. 
But that wasn't as bad as the smell— 
burnt paint and woodwork, blood and 
burnt flesh, and cordite, al] blended in 
a horrible, horrible smell.” 

At the end of three days the Exeter 
arrived in the Falklands—desolate, 
wind swept islands off the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, near the southern tip of South 
America Although the hospital was well 
supplied with beds and medicine, there 
were only two doctors, ‘aside from the 
ship’s surgeon, and three nurses on the 
islands. r surgeons were brought 
over by boat from Buenos Aires. “The 
people in the Falklands were wonder- 
ful,” Cameron said. “All the girls had 
taken nurses’ training and they came 
down from the hill country and helped. 


- Tough country lassies, every one ot 


them, and wonderful nurses. They saw 
sights that would turn the strongest 
man’s stomach, and yet they went 
ahead, changing dressings, giving the 
men tender care. We were there a num- 
ber of months, and you know, at least a 
dozen of our men married Falkland 
girls. The people there, of course, are 


of Scottish descent.” He smiled, 
and became grave again as he told 
how Russell, the man w arm had 
been blown off, died in the ital. 
Russell was posthumously awarded the 
Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. 

The Battle of the Plate took place on 
Wednesday, December 13, 1939 The 
Exeter arrived in the Falklands that Sat- 
urday. On the following evening, the 
men of the crew heard on their radio 
how Captain Langsdorff stood in a 
launch in the harbor outside Monte- 
video, saluted, and then pressed a but- 
ton which set off explosives that sent 
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the Graf Spee to rest in shallow water. 
“I don’t really know how we felt there 
in the Falklands,” Cameron said. “A lit- 
tle odd, I suppose, a little sad, and a 
little angry that we were not the ones to 
sink her. Some of us thought we would 
have liked to be at Montevideo to see 
her go, but I’m not so sure I would have 
enjoyed being there—you know, watch- 
ing a ship, a good ship, a ship the Ger- 
man people had been so proud of, de- 
stroyed by her own hand.” 





Reprinted from The New Yorker Maga- 
zine, by permission of the editors 








HAPPY VACATION 


This is the 32nd and last issue of 
the school year. Have a happy 
vacation! See you next fall! 
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BOOK-COLLECTOR for the men in ser- 
vice! It’s work! He sweetens his labors 
with nourishing Tootsie Rolls. 
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SHE’S HELPING at the 
hospital. Valuable work 
—and strenuous! From 
the doctor she learned 
Tootsie Rolls are extra- 


rich in food-energy. 
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MESSAGES to be relayed between air 
warden posts! That takes 
ergy. Hurray for Tootsie Rolls, made with 
valuable Dextrose! 
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Rain is bad for the strings. 


Nw” that spring is here, it’s hil 
ho! to the tennis courts. For the 
next five or six months, you can have 
the time of your life swatting tennis 
balls over the net. 

In that time, your equipment will 
take a lot of abuse. One mornin 
you may take your racket out of the 
closet and find that in some mysteri- 
ous fashion it has w . This may 
spoil your fun, as well as cost you 
money. So don’t neglect your equip- 
ment. With proper care, you can as- 
sure long life for it. 

There are many precautions you 
can take. For one, be careful about 
using your racket in wet weather. 





CARE OF TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT 


Rain is bad for the ordinary type of 
string, which is made of gut. Mois- 
ture tightens the strings and causes 
them to snap. Moisture may also 
warp the frame and thus ruin the 
racket. 

If your racket is strung with silk 
or —~ you don’t have to worry so 
much about moisture. These strings 
shed moisture easily. But no matter 
what kind of racket you have, water 
will never do it any good. So keep 
it away from damp objects. Never 
place it on a wet surface or toss it 
in a locker with damp, sweaty 
clothing ‘ 

If your racket does happen to get 
wet, carefully dry it off with a towel. 
In real damp weather, wrap it in 
newspaper. Newspaper absorbs 
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| scack-Wis . 


When you wear slacks, shorts and playsuits 


—put yout best foot forward in colorful 


anklets knitted of 


— 
mercerized 


cotton. They are smooth, lustrous and sturdy. 


They tub with the greatest of ease, and best 


of all, they absorb and evaporate perspira- 


tion twice as fast as unmercerized cotton — 


important to foot comfort and cleanliness . 


Insist upon Durene 
mercerized cotton anklets 
for beauty, quality — and 


your money’s worth! 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Dwrénk. 


aS 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
470 Fourth Avenue «¢ New York 








Just put old tennis balls in an oven. 


moisture nicely, thus protecting your 
racket against warping. 

One of the best investments you 
can make is a press. This is a wooden 
sandwich in which the top board is 
connected with the lower by means 
of long bolts. You can put the racket 
in between and tighten the bolts. 
This keeps the racket from warping. 

If you break a string, it is not nec- 
essary to have the entire racket re- 
strung. An expert repair man can in- 
sert several strings without harming 


‘the racket. But if many of your 


strings are frayed or are otherwise 
in bad shape, it will pay to have the 
racket completely restrung. 

After swatting a ball around all 
afternoon, it’s a good idea to brush 
the dirt off with an ordinary whisk- 
broom. This will give the ball.a truer 
flight the next time you play with it, 
and will add many games to its life. 

Every tennis player has a few old 
balls lying around that he or she 
doesn’t use because they've lost their 
liveliness. Here’s a tip on how to 
restore them td life—just put them in 
an oven for a few seconds. But don’t 
let ‘em roast. 


Practice Tips 

Now that you know how to care for 
ee mera t, here are a few tips on 

jw to practice. One of the best aids is 
a practice board. Any solid backboard, 
such as a handball court, will do. Paint 
a white line at its proper height (three 
feet) on the board. The idea is to keep 
stroking the ball over this line against 
an imaginary player. 

Direct the so that part of the 
time you clear the line by three feet and 
the rest of the time by six inches. This 
sort of steady, sustained stroking will 
do wonders for your footwork, timing, 
and pivoting. 

The best way to improve your service 
is by actually serving on court, Gather 
all the balls you have and serve as you 
would in a game. Aim at a target in the 


corner of the court, countin 
cuk ka ve ae i 4 
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VA UP TIRES 





PLAY THE SHOT 
OF CHAMPIONS 


New, exclusive diagram method 
shows how to hit and control 


flat drive experts use. Get 
Walnee Seence book “How to Hit 


ey mary! TRU-KROME—The” Welded’’ 
Tennis Strings That Play Faster Longer. 


FREEL Po 70%" boo. just send 


your name and address to— 
‘ THOMPSON MFG. cod 
Dept. SC, 45th and Packers Ave. 
Chicage, Iilinets 





PINS 30: RINGS" BE, 


Chass riage 
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[LAUGHS] 


Travel 


We're told of a young lady who once 
came into a small inheritance, and de- 
cided to it on a trip around the 
world. Telling her friends about it, she 
mentioned the places she wanted to see 
—London, Paris, Rome, Capri, Gibral- 
tar, and all the other favorites. “And 
there’s one place in Africa I want to 
visit, too,” she said. “The place where 
they shoot all the elephants and tigers— 


Safari New Yorker 


Fuhrer and Duce 


“Ah, Benito, come in, come in.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Everything all right in Italy?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We shall stick together until the 
end.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We are making history in Russia.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell me, what's all this about the 
Italians being ready for a separate 
peace?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What? Don’t you know you can't 
answer a question that way?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s more like it. Well, I must get 
back to Berlin. We have had a most 
satisfactory exchange. We see eye to 
eye.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Communique received from Berlin 
May 1, 1942: “The meeting resulted in 
a perfect accord of views on the situa- 
tion created by the overwhelming vic- 
tories of the Tripartite Powers, and on 
the further conduct of the war by the 
two nations in both political and mili- 
tary spheres.” Christian Selence Monitor 

Causes for Grief 

Actress: “Did you notice how the 
audience wept during my death scene?” 

Actor: “Yes, they must have realized 
you were only acting.” 


Sixty Dollar Question 


Girl: “Guess who I've got 
a-date with for the Prom.” 
Senior Ditto: “I don’t know.” _ 


Sophomore: “I don’t either.” 





NINE out of 
the last ELEVEN 


national men's and wo- 
men's singles Champion- 
ships have been won with 
Wilson Tennis Rackets 


Don Budge 
Werld Champion, says:— 


“All my wins since 
1936 have been 
made with my trusty 
Wilson Rackets, ex- 
clasively.” 


Choose the rackets of the cham- 
pions. Models and prices to suit all 
players. See your dealer. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
NewYork and other leading cities. 


Players mentioned are retained on the Wilson 
taf 


Buy U.S. Defense Savings Stamps and Bonds 


IT'S WILSON TODAY IN 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





Cool and cute — Arkay Junior presents 
this striped dimity with white pique 
bandings at neckline, sleeves and skirt. 
Red, greén, or pink stripes on white, 
$5.95. New mesh stockings made with 
Durene yarn ideal with summer cottons. 


white striped chambray. Buttons down 
» front; separate full skirt may be worn 
with other blouses, $6.95. U. S. Rubber 
cosmetic and accessory kit of sailcloth; 
= blue, red or eggshell; separate water 
| proofed lining; 3 inside pockets, $1.95. 
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Australia: F 2-4; F 23-3;——Under 
Fire, Mr 2-11; —— in Danger 
(Dorf), Mr 16-8; Mr 23-3; —— Digs 
in For War, Mr 30-2, 3; Great Bat- 
tle of the Coral Sea, Ma 18-2; Ma 
18-3, 4. 

Autobiography: Father of the Blues, 


Youth (Hinck- 

2y), Mr 9-14; The Influence of Air 
Power (Dorf), Mr. 30-7. 

Awards Contest, 1942; Announcement, 

F 2-33, F 9-33; Awards Issue, Ma 
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Figure after dash indicates page number. 
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Gilead, Morrow County, Ohio, 
Methodist 


and Huston), F 23-17; A Con- 
Yankee in 
Court (Fuller), Mr 9-17; Ever Since 
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16-5; Mr. 23-4, 5; Mr. 30-3; How 
‘ou Know? Mr 30-14; A 20-5; 
4-4; Ma 11-3, 4. See also: Euro- 

pean War. : 
Goslin, Ryllis and Omar (Pictorial 
Studies): Youth and the Future, F 
23-14; Detectives Wanted to Track 
Down Cancer, Mr 23-12; Time Out 

to Think, A 27-14. 

Great Britain: F 9-3, 5, 6; F 16-4, 5; 
F 23-3; Mr 2-4; Mr 9-3, 5; Mr 16-4; 


Here’s My Favorite (Baker): Doroshy 
Thompson, 16-21; Edward G 
Robinson, Mr. 16-21; Boris Karloff, 
A 20-22; Eleanor Roosevelt, Ma 
4-6 


Housing: War Workers Need Homes 
Mr 2-9; Standing Room Only, Mr 
16-9. , 

Hungary: Mr 2-4. 

India: —— May be Goal of Axis Worla 
Pincer, F 23-6; Mr 9-3; What’s in 
S for ——? Mr 16 —— 11; Mr 
23-3, 5; 13-5; A 20-3; A 27-3; 

i Dorf), A 27-7. 
: 5; F 9-5, 6; F 16-4, 5; F 
3 2-3; Mr 9-3; Mr 16-3; A 
; A 20-3; A 27-3; Ma 4-2; Great 
Battle of the Coral Sea, Ma 18-2; 
Ma 18-3, 4; —— Navy Licks Its 
Wounds, Ma 25-7. 

Labor: F 9-6; Wanted! More Man 
Power, F 23-9; War ‘Workers Need 
Homes, Mr 2-9; M: 9-5; A 13-3; 
How Many Hours for How Much 
Pay? A 13-9; A 27-5; Ma 4-4, 

Latin America: The Panama Cana! 
(Dorf), F 2-6; F 9-4, 14; F 16-3; F 
23-4, 12; Mr 9-12; Mr 23-5, 14. 22; 
Mr 30-26; A 13-5, 12; The Amer- 
ican Family of Nations (Berle), A 
13-14; Our Latin American Neigh- 
bors (Dorf), A 13-7, A 20-7; A 13- 
14; A 20-28; A 27-12; Ma 4-5; Ma 
11-14; Ma 18-5; Jungle Journey for 
a Hemisphere Highway (Tewkes- 
bury), Ma 18-28; Ma 25-12. 

Learning to Be a Soldier (Russell): 
Army Maneuvers, F 23-7;° The 
Great Mock “War,” Mr 23-8; We're 


9-24; F 16-28; Mr 2-29; Mr 23-32; 
A 13-32; A 20-28; Ma 18-36. 
Near East: A 13-2, 3. 
Personal Problems (Lawton): Detour 
i F 2-27; Divided 


Lighting 


Poetry: Why Read Poetry? (Lieber- 
man), Ma 4-19; Poetry Awards, Ma 
11-17. 

Poetry Album: Rupert Brooke, F 2- 


18-9. 
Production: F 2-3; America’s. W 
War Board, F 2-0; 
, F 2-16; 


F 16-16; The Battle of the Produc- 
tion Lines (Dorf), F 23-8; Wanted! 
More Manpower, F 23-9; Ships 
Wanted Now! Mr 9-9; Mr 16-5; 
Bicycles, An Essential Industry, Mr 
16-14; A 13-4; A 20-4; A 27-5; 
Have Patent Monopolies Hampered 
War Industries? Ma 11-11; Ma 18- 
5; Bottle Caps Go to Sea in Battle 
ships (Ross), Ma 18-8 

Propaganda: How Do you Know?*Mr 
30-14; U. S. Cracks Down on “Sedi- 
tious” Press, Ma 4-9. 

Radio Play: The Man from Cemetery 
Ridge (Johnson), F 9-17; Eliiah 
Lovejoy (Jennings), Mr 23-17; The 
Last Boat (Johnson), A 27-17; Radio 
Play Awards, Ma 11-45; Trans- 
continental (Sullivan), Ma 18-17. 

Rationing: F 9-4; —— Just Around the 
Corner, F 9-9; F 16-3; Gasoline 
Added to ——, Ma 25-4. 

Reading, Design for (Hill): War, F 
23-21; Personal Problems, A 13-21. 

Round Table: F 2-23; F 9-23; F 16- 
22; F 23-23; Mr 2-23; Mr 9-23; Mr 
16-22; Mr 23-21; Mr 30-20; A 13- 
23; A 20-23; A 27-23; Ma 4-23; Ma 
25-23. 

Russia; F 2-6; F 9-6; Mr 2-5; —— and 
the Pacific War (Dorf), Mr 2-7; Mr 
23-4; Mr 30-3; A 13-3. 

Stories: Quick Dive (Tuthill), F 2- 
21; Meadow Lark (Ferber), F 2-25 
and F 9-25; The Conqueror 
(Sheean), F-16-25; Stolen Day 
(Anderson), F 23-25; Jerusalem 
(Kent), Mr 2-25; Sophie Halenszik’s 
Greenhorns (Field), Mr 9-25; Lady, 
You Started Something (Eyssen), 
Mr 16-25 and Mr 23-25; Man 
Needed (Maxwell), Mr 30-25; The 
Princess and the Vagabone (Saw- 
yer), A 13-25 and A 20-27; John 
Swift's Silver (Clark), A 20-17; 
Francisco (Skaggs), A 20-25; Be- 
ginning of Wisdom (Field) A 27-25 
and Ma 4-25; Mr. Smith Toughens 
Up, Ma 4-17; Hot Summer Day 
(Damon), Ma 11-20; The Storm 
(Watkins), Ma 11-25; The Tale of 
Anahuac (Finger), Ma 18-25; Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, (Murphy), 
Ma 25-25. 

Taxes: Mr 16-4; Mr 23-4; Barriers 
Between the States, Ma 18-15. 

Today's Trends (Dorf): The Panama 
Canal, F 2-7; Abraham Lincoln, F 
9-7; Trouble in Nazi-Occupied 
Lands, F 16-7; The Battle of the 
Production Lines, F 23-8; Russia 
and the Pacific War, Mr 2-7; The 
Influence of Sea Power, Mr 9-8; 
Australia in Danger, Mr 16-8; Wo- 
men in the War, Mr 23-7; The In- 
fluence of Air Power, Mr 30-7; Our 
Latin American Neighbors, A 13-7 
and A 20-7; Crisis in India, A 27-7; 
Conservation, Ma 4-7; Spotlight on 
Alaska, Ma 11-8; Canada, Neigh- 
bor and Ally, Ma 18-7; What So 
Proudly We Hailed, Ma 25-7. 

U. S.-War: F 2-4, 5; F 9-3, 5, 6; F 
16-4; F 23-4; Mr 9-4, 6; Mr 23-6; 
Mr 30-3; A 20-5; A 27-3; Year of 
Decision, Ma 4-12; America After 
the War (Savaso), Ma 11-9; Great 
Battle of the Coral Sea, Ma 18-2; 
Ma 18-3, 4. See also: Commager: 
Army, U. S.; Defense, U. S 

Vocational Guidance (Davis): After 
High School What? F 9-27; Ap- 
prenticeship Training, F 23-27; Ad- 
vancement in the Factory, Mr 9-27; 
Women Man the Industrial Front, 
A 13-27; Jobs in Aircraft Plants, 
Ma 18-27. 

What You Can Do for Your Country: 
Air Raid Precautions and First Aid 
(Seaver), F 9-8; Save! Save! Save! 
Mr 2-8; Volunteer Your Savings for 
Defense, Mr 16-7; Calling All Art 
Students, Mr 30-6; Service on the 
Land, Ma 11-6. 
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Semester Review Tests 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES 


(Covering Vol. 40, Nos. 9-16) 
(Answers on page 7-T) 
1. WHO’S WHO 
Match the names on the left with the 
descriptions on the right. 
1. — Ezequiel . (a) He upset Hitler’s 
Padi plans in Yugoslavia. 


° Thurman (b) He's working for 
Arnold Hitler in a 
(c) No. 2 man on War 
cane. — Production Board. 
(d) Chiang Kai-shek’s 
4. — Charles E. chief of staff. 


Coughlin (e) Chairman of War 


5. — Draja Mik- Man Power Com- 
hailovitch mission. 
6. _— Pierre (f) Foe of cartel agree- 
Laval (x) ae . 5 
cies g man t e 
” en - Commandos. 
(h) Favors a United 
8. — William States of New 
L. Batt 


World nations. 

9. — Paul V. (i) His magazine got 
McNutt into trouble. 

10. — Louis (j) Leader of All- 
Mount- India Congress 


batten party. 


ll. WHAT’S WHAT 

1. The British island of Malta is in the: 
(a) Mediterranean; (b) Red Sea; (c) 
North Sea. 

2. Pick out the three Japanese cities 
that were bombed in April by-U. S. planes: 
(a) Tokyo; (b) a king; (c) Attu; 
(d) Yokohama; fe) Lashio; (f) Nagoya. 

8. Two of these cities in German-occu- 
pied Europe have been raided by Com- 
mandos. Pick them out: (a) St. Nazaire; 
(b) Havre; (c) Boulogne; (d) Antwerp; 
(e) Rotterdam. 

4. Over which route do U. S. ships travel 
the farthest? (a) New York to Live 1; 
(b) San Francisco to Melbourne; (c) New 
York to Calcutta. 

5. The Island of Madagascar is in the: 
(a) Bay of Bengal; (b) Indian Ocean; 
(c) Persian Gulf. 


ill, OUR NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH 


One of the names or phrases in each 
question is correct. Pick the correct one. 

1. The Aprismo movement in Peru is: 
(a) pro-Nazi; (b) pro-democratic; (c) 
the personal political party of ex-President 
Benavides. 

2. =~ os al occupation of Peru is 
(a) a ean th). de ras saree (c) trade. 

8. The United States has npr si 
agreements to aid the a tural in- 
dustrial a of: (a) Brazil and 
Peru; (b) Argentina and Chile;.(c) Chile 
and Guatem: 

4. The growing trade between the 


United States and Latin-American coun- 
tries has been hampered by: (a) the fail- 
ure of the U. S. to extend loans and credits 
adh rg mg (b) the refusal of a 
majority ese countries to cooperate 
with us; (c) a shortage of ships. 


5. The Pan-American Highway enters 
Mexico from (a) Brownsville; (b) Laredo; 
(c) El Paso. 


IV. THE WORLD FRONT 
Indicate the correct answer in each ques- 


tion. 

1. A Ja advance on Australia was 
halted at tem in the Lattle of: 
(a) Macassar Strait; (b) Coral Sea; (c) 
Java Sea. 

2. Canada’s recent on whether 
or not drafted men be sent over- 


seas resulted in: (a) a no vote in On- 
tario; (b) a yes vote in ; (c) a yes 
vote in the nation as a 

3. Early in Mai the Nazis launched what 
looked like their pe asety oa Sig 3 
sive against Russian defenses a) the 
Crimea; (b) the Leningrad area; (c) the 
Smolensk sector. 

4. One of these nations is not yet in the 
war: (a) Turkey; (b) Finland; (c) Ru- 
mania. 


5. British forces beat Ja —— 
by seizing Louteal of the Brena Kiued 

(a) New Caledonia; (b) Madagascar; S 
Martinique. 

Vv. THE HOME FRONT 


In each question, two answers are right 
and one is the wrong one. 

1. President Roosevelt's pang poe 
bat inflation on: (a) wages; 
(b) naat ecltoa io) cecedbacanes 
facturers’ prices. 

2. wee oe Board reports indi- 
cate that industry is producing satisfactory 
numbers of: (a) ships; (b) raf (c) air- 


8. U. S. Government insurance sold to 

a a poe ti p00 

policy: (b) more expensive than policies 

private insurance companies; (c) 

code B ooie ee ee 
tection at the lowest 

4. A.F.L. and C.LO. boheattanenated 
to: (a) allow no strikes during the war; 
(b) not require the payment of double- 
time for Saturday, S$ , or holiday work. 

(c) not demand overtime pay until men 
have worked 48 hours a week. 

5. The results of primary elections so 
far indicate that: (a) voters are too busy 
with war duties to bother with — 
(b) ene ee ONG ease 
time gettin: to Congress; (c) 
Ws top olce Wi'tay whole aay Sith. 
tionists will be swept from office. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
|. MATCHING TESTS 


i 





left with the description on the right. 
1.—Theodore (a) he gave a t the 

Trost pa all 
2.—Marie- 


(b) she was a thorny 
Honoree rose 
&—Jonathan (€) sheared ety, the 
4—Sophie _(d) she was too 
Halenczik for = dee fi 


Thor _(E) she war's muger- 
! coated 


(g) she a small 
7—Lucybelle Se 
8—Anahuac (h) he found courage 

after fear 
a Sees 


of 
() Fancher oe 
single purpose 


9.—_Ora 
10—The 
Princess 


B. LITERARY FORMS 
Match the titles on the left with the de- 
scription on the right. — 


coer © eee 
2.—_Father of 
the Blues (c) «story of the fall 


3.—The Tell- 
Tale Heart (d) a Proce. book of 


5.—In (e) a collection of short 


to stories 
6—tThe Rivals (f) a collection of radio 


7——A Con- qe 8 
necticut ( 
Yankee eS cotean isa 


ear about current — 
Corwin problems 
eh ees Hag. ta a modern drama 
10.—The Im about V. — 
portance (j) a 166- 
oo 


of Living a 
(k) an ee, 
a famous 


we a 
12 Fight (1) « radio play abou 


it. TRUE AND FALSE TESTS 


A. FACTS 
Before each item, write T if True, or 
F if False. 
1.—The Navy seldom knows the loca- 
me gaara Pas ne 
2._-South Borneo holds allegiance to 
Wilhemina. 


3 exico was discovered in 1620. 
4._Lin is a town in Sweden. 
5.—Beethoven wrote The Messiah. 


B. GOOD WRITING 
1.—When writing a familiar essay, we 
must always tell the exact truth. 





2—A e, unusual happening is the 
best for a or essay. 
3.—A writer about to a new arti- 

cle would do well to consult Readers 
4.__The longer the article, the more 
pew gem ee ig 
5.—A write in an 
wow Ouse 3 gteaenet ae 
C. PEOPLE : 
1.—Edna Ferber went to Wellesley after 
2.—W. = andy came of a very reli- 
8 Allan Poe's short stories are 
Deity Thhegons dhe 
4 the thea- 
oe poe ee 
mercy for a conquered Germany. 
(Concluded on page 7-T) 
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PLANTERS PEANUT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


which closed May 4, 1942, are: 

Ist Prize—$25.00—Anthony J. Ahearn, 
3170 Valhalla Drive, The Bronx, New Yerk. 

2nd Prize—$15.00—John Beecher, 220 
W. Wyoming, Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 

3rd Prize—$10.00—Benie Chaplin, 
Stop 19, Albany and Schenectady Rd., 


Me City, J. tommy Haralson, P. ©. ox 586 
rinity, exas; Mary East 
Seventh $t., Tulsa, Okla.; David Lynn, 3700 
Quebec St. N. W., Washington, D. Cy; Roy 
Wilson, 1216 Butternut St., Utica, New York; 
Beverly Freemon, | . 

Calif.; trving M. Edelson, 70 Wall: 

Britain, a. om Norman L gg RAL Race St 


P Jacober, P 
Daketer Evelyn Onw Oswalt, 5 East Avenve Tem- 
Sedan, 


ple, Texas Defenbough, 
Fish, i One 19 N.. Calhoun. St. th 
§ Flori 1422 Creve Cover 
St.. Lo St te, Salle, ‘it ary, lice + Solid, Bertha, 
Franciecs Colt 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners 
will be notified direct 
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BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE—Every cultural and ecademie 
plus 





KEY TO “WE CHALLENGE YOU” KEY TO “SHARPEN YOUR WITS” 


P, 16 (Not in English Edition) P. 24 (Not in Social Studies Edition) 

A. WHAT DO _YOU KNOW ABOUT Ls LF; BF, BF, OT; OT; OT; 1-1; 

CONGRESS? &-F; 9-F; 10-7, 

Ti: 1-0; 2-0; 3-d; b, 

Ol; 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; €T; &-F; 6-F; 1-T; 
&-F; 9-F; 10-T, 

IV: 1-0; 2-0; 30; 4a; 5, 

Vi Check 3. 

Vi: Check 2, 3, 5, @& 

Words to the Wise: 1-4; 2-1; 3-b; 4d; 5-g; 


1-a; 2-b; 3-c; 40, 
C. WHAT'S NEW? 
1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T: 8-P. 























Co- educational 
Small classes. Individual supervision. Friendly college life 


enees, Business Administration, Merchandising, (Famous 
“Werk-Study” Pian) Secretarial Studies, Pre- professional 
Studies. Journalism, Breadcasting. Dramatics, Music, Art, 
Tuition $670. (Al) regular expenses included.) Write fer 
catalogye. Dept & Riue Rider Collece. New Windsoe, 
Maryland. 
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wide World 
in addition to nets for peace time purposes 


a great part of our expanded production is | 


turned to the manufacturing of camouflage 


nets and aircraft linen cords... for use by 


America’s Armed Forces here and abroad. 


e Chicege -« Sesten « Saitimere 





